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Board of Regents. 


TERM Expires First Monpbay IN FEBRUARY, 1895. 


UVP L ee NS Ie Pyne Serge cerch press foi aagene rts sees venee are aee tae rege Madison. 
Beene INS WOR Taos tree erent anaes caer cat ke tanh toe uaa River Falls. - 
yan FOLINGON sd oo, orks ee vcets dtcn eas sencat nana eer cant soueeet eereoe Whitewater. 





TERM Expires First MONDAY IN FEBRUARY, 1896. 


PP EININ ES) | GAIN GE We ote sere een a hes eactne ne eta vinageat cours iG Platteville. 
NTT CCAS LIS LV ANGtre eaten Menovieretearetcaserranse beet ereaads Manitowoc. 
Be ENS Lycrenceraee cc tara chara ier pec trer eiee ee cae oat Rone cgnaycnaacert Sparta. 





TERM Expires First Monpbay IN FEBRUARY, 1897. 


COE MA oo EL LIVE Hoge sne Ack cee Se eR Ste ce ee Ne eee eta ey Oshkosh. 
BYRON: By PAR Kat, eee eet te repre teeta oe tee trance seer aiee Stevens Point. 
A Ee oe CRIN EO is a cteie oe edo eR Wet ante tases tds oh sae Milwaukee. 
GEORGE W. PECK, Governor. 
Members 


20. E. WELLS, State Superintendent of 


Ex-Ofiicio. | Public Instruction. 


OFFIGCERSeOP THE BOARD. 


WPHLESIAETIU sh ccantungrad Chir vee ee Roe vee Stato ae ves Re fene nota JOHN W. HUME. 
Wice-Presilent ..rac-naiter secret in tetatey te teat shee tates es reetoet ts E. M. JOHNSON. 
MECEOL OI. ccopestiecescsiec coe eens Ue ate ane A aned Sago Phee bods WD. PARKER: 
Lreasurer, Xs OMIC1Oe ina acomes et etes sess A ede CPR CN ees JOHN HUNNER. 





STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Course of Study and Text-Books....... Regents KiRWAN, JOHNSON, WELLS. 

BP ROCU LIN C2 aniscante Conn seedanen¥adens Pee ne Regents HUME, PARKER, GARDNER. 
"LTE WIS eae et eae CR Een BAAR. At Oe CUE Regents HILL, AINSWORTH, TURNER. 
Gradiatine CIASSES./.i...c.c cere ceenstwm aie Regents PARKER, WELLS, ,GARDNER, 

HILx, TuRNER. 

PNSET ECCS. cas eatecs teste usiinc cocker nnsaranqemmbip ssc Regents WELLS, PARKER, GARDNER. 
RB TICE ELO 1Midesatu yx sane aiaciaacsshiecatrapeerieen Regents JOHNSON, HILL, Park, HuME. 
BAG HCLS 4: adresvnast decreas sreresonnices tance tines Regents PARKER, PARK, GARDNER. 





VISITING COMMITTEE. 
POTS O ArOU VA eather rere oes etn tec covecicia ag ceten oN cucmvcubanecant La Crosse. 
Leese RV DES Vico a vret eet cdeageceshe ceet ene m ints liccensacsacccueves Eau Claire. 
PO TIINAGDEiai craps source geen arrecsierat oti vereent nny secesanes Mee eas Manitowoc. 


Faculty. 


1893-1894. 





Eby oh B}, HARVEY, Ph. D., President, 
Psychology and Pedagogy. 
W. H. CHEEVER, Institute Conductor, 


Civics and Political Economy. 


MAE E. SCHREIBER, 
English Language, Literature, and Vocal Music. 


CHARLES P. SINNOT, B. S., 
Natural Science. 


LNOMITCHE BL seh pe 
Latin and Mathematics. 


OnPAGaARY- 
Methods and Supervision of Practice Teaching. 


FLORENCE P. ROBINSON, 
Latin. 


MIRIAM S. FADDIS, 
Physical Training and Drawing. 
KARL LUEDERS, 
Assistant in Physical Training. 
HARRIET TWICHELL, 


Director of Kindergarten Training Department. 


JENNIE ERICSON, 
Teacher of Sloyd. 





MODEL SCOOOIs 


M. ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
Teacher and Critic in Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


ALICE E. SANBORN, 
Teacher and Critic in Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


EMILY W. STRONG, 
Teacher and Critic in Third and Fourth Grades. 


WINIFRED E. JONES, 
Teacher and Critic in Primary Department. 


Students in Normal School. 


Abbott, Lotta, 
Adamson, Mary E., 
Baker, Mamie E., 
Bertschy, Tulie L., 
Betten, Isaac, 

Binzel, Alma L., 
Black, Mary, 
Blackburn, Kater 
Blackstone, Hattie K,, 
Booth, Mary E.., 
Brennan, Elizabeth, 
Brownell, Stella F., 
Bury, Hattie P., 
Chamberlain, May L., 
Cline, Esther M., 
Derse, Robert M., 
Dreutzer, Ruth A., 
Fink, Ella L., 
*Flanagan, Genevieve, 
Fletcher, A.-H., 
Freeman, James R., 
Gansel, Edward A., 
Gardner, Emma J., 
Gillespie, Wm. W. 
Gillette, Julia, 
Graham, John C., 
Grubb, Mattie L., 
Hollister, Jessie M., 
Hughes, Florence, 
Jones, Lydia M.., 
Kennedy, Katharine C 
Kristensen, Anna M., 
Krueger, Olive, 
Ladoff, Rosalie, 


SENIOR CLASS 1893-94. 


CITY. 
Westfield, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Beave: Dam, 
Mauston, 
Rochester, 
Berlin, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Mauston, 


Kilbourn City, 


Milwaukee, 
Alderly, 
Wauwatosa, 


South Milwaukee, 
Fort Benton, Montana. 


East Troy, 
Sparta, 

Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 


Sturgeon Bay, 


Watukesha, 


South Wayne, 


Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Delavan, 

* Milwaukee, 
Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 


COUNTY. 

Marquette. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 


Dodge. 
Juneau. 
Racine. 
Green Lake. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Juneau. 
Columbia. 
Milwaukee. 
Dodge. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 


Walworth. 
Monroe. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Door. 
Waukesha. 
La Fayette. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Walworth. 
Milwaukee. 
Kenosha. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
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Landolt, Louise J., 
Lydon, Marzaret L., 
McDowell, John C., 


McIntosh, Margaret V., 


Michaels, Etta M., 
Moody, Mary, 
Morrison, Elsie, 
Mutch, Geneva, 
Peterson, Grace M.., 
*Poiron Cornelia, 
Price, Hannah E., 
*Risk, Nina I., 
Robertson, Lillian A.., 
*Robinson, Anna M., 
Rosenthal, Annette, 
Schlitching, Meta, 
Sheldon, May, 
Skelding, Mary, 

- Smith, Nettie, 

Soik, Matta, 
Somers, Florence J., 
Sontag, Lillian V., 
Stanley, Florence, 
Suckow, Elsie, 
Thomson, Charles, 
Tower, Effie M., 
Uhlmann, Gustav, 


Utendorfer, William E., 


Waldron, Jessie E., 


*Wenzel, Theodore W. A., 


Wetherby, Jessie, 
Wilde, Samuel H., 


*Williams, Catherine R., 


Worden, Ruth A., 
*Graduated Feb. 5. 1894. 


Allen, Mary O., 
Bishop, Dollie, 
Blackney, Marguerite, 


CITY. 
Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee, 
Montello, 
Milwaukee, 
Berlin, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Elroy, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Easton, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Pewaukee, 
Berlin, 
Milwaukee, 
Fort Atkinson, 
Lodi, 
Milwaukee, 
Tomah, 
North Greenfield, 
Milwaukee, 
Spring Green, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Mauston, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 


JUNIOR CLASS 1893-94. 


CITY. 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Barneveld, 


COUNTY. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Marquette. 
Milwaukee. 
Green Lake. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Juneau. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Adams. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 





Milwaukee. 
Waukesha. 
Green Lake. 
Milwaukee. 
Jefferson. 
Columbia. 
Milwaukee. 
Monroe. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Sauk. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Juneau. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 


COUNTY. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Iowa. 
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Braband, Lilla, 
Burke, Daisy, 
Bushnell, Grace, 
Clarenbach, Ernst, 
Clark, Myrtes, E., 
Comstock, Mabel, 
Connolly, Nellie M., 
Crvsler, Ethel B., 
Dennison, Effie H., 
Desmond, Tessie C., 
Dick, Susie, 

Dike, Charles E., 
Dougherty, Nellie, 
Durbin, Louise, 
Eastman, Elizabeth T., 
Emery, Cora W., 
Fallon, Margaret, 
Fleischer, Hermann, 
Foley, Kathleen H., 
Gross, Lillian B., 
Greutzmacher, Ida, 
Guequierre, Annette, 
Haessler, Betty, 
Harrington, Elizabeth, 
Hawley, Bessie W.., 
Henika, Louia M.., 
Henry, Marie E., 
Hooper, John L., 
Hopkins, May A.., 
Horton, Schuyler C., 
Hunter, Agnes W., 
Ide, Carrie S., 
Jacob, Frances L., 
Jones, Ida I., 

Jones, Sada B., 
Kaney, John S., 
Kapplemann, Mary, 
Kerwin, Alice P., 
Krahn, Adolph J., 
Krez, Gertrude L., 
Kuenzli, Caroline, 


CITY. 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 


. Horicon, 


Sheboygan, 
Mayville, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee. 
Spring Prairie, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Williamsburg, 
Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, 





Milwaukee, 
East Troy, 
Lake Mills, 
Milwaukee, 
New Rome, 
Lake Beulah, 
Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, 
Plymouth, 
Waukesha, 
Richland Centre, 
Sheboygan Falls, 
Madison, 
Huilsburgh, 
Milwaukee, 
Pewaukee, 


COTNTY. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Dodge. 
Sheboygan. 
Dodge. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Walworth. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 


Fond du Lac. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Walworth. 
Jefferson. 
Milwaukee. 
Adams. 
Walworth. 
Milwaukee. 
Waukesha. 
Sheboygan. 
Waukesha. 
Richland. 
Sheboygan. 
Dane. 
Dodge. 
Milwaukee. 
Waukesha. 
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Lantry, Alice P., 
Leighton, Arthur J., 
Lewis, Mabel E., 
Lugg, Fannie M., 
McNaney, Bessie, 
Mason, Clara M., 
Massee, Irene, 
Miladofsky, Emily, 
Mitchell, Kate B., 
Murphy, Carrie May, 
Murphy, Mamie A., 
Neubauer, Mamie, 
Nichols, Jessie L., 
Niederman, Ella, 
Parry, Florence, 
Petersorm, ..erer, 
Pupikofer, Sophie, 
Purdy, Mrs. John D., 
Radford, Ida M., 
Read, Hattie M., 
Rose, Libbie., 
Sceets, Gertrude, 
Scheuber, Clara, 
Scheuber, Mildred, 
Schneider, Clara, 
Schoen, Alice, 
Scholz, Ida M., 
Scofield, Katherine, 
Seyk, Annette, 
Sigwell, Sarah S., 
Skiles, Daisy G., 
Sloan, Anna A., 
Southworth, J. E., 
Spaulding, Emily, 
Stiles, Lynn B., 
Stilwell, Mabel C., 
Sykes, Maud, 

Taft, Jennie G., 
Tillson, Blanche E., 
Tipler, John, 
Ward, Maud C., 


CITY. 
Milwaukee, 


Sheboygan Fails, 


Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Kenosha, 
Fond du Lac, 
Racine, 

De Pere, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Black Earth, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, 
Kewaunee, 
Fort Atkinson, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 





Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Kewaunee, 
Janesville, 
Milwaukee, 
Waupun, 
La Farge, 
Stevens Point, 
Lake Mills, 
Milwaukee, 
Janesville, 
Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, 
Milwaukee, 
Janesville, 


COUNTY. 
Milwaukee. 
Sheboygan. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Kenosha. 
Fond du Lac. 
Racine. 
Brown. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Dane. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Winnebago. 
Kewaunee. 
Jefferson. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Kewaunee. 
Rock. 
Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac. 
Vernon. 
Portage. 
Jefferson. 
Milwaukee, 
Rock. 
Milwaukee. 
Manitowoc. 
Milwaukee. 
Rock. 
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CITY. COUNTY. 
Wasweyler, Selma E.., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Weisflow, Caroline H.., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Wells, Cora A., Portage, Columbia. 
Wells, Frank J., Omro, Winnebago. 
White, Evangeline M., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Wilce, Lillian A.., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Wilde, Ella E.., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Wood, Alice M., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Woodford, Erwin, Augusta, Eau Claire. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES, 
OMS GK tat cs Peet ikon my sounrainc eee 68 2 MATEO NWOCE Oscar cote tee aera # 
SEO RL led cy ates Sec dodowe oS ken vets eh ede ts 1 MI ATCUCTEGLL...t caecrmabaasenrnroneee: 2 
VEN CECTaN AY Ee RR: Ses RACAER ere By fe 4. Miulwra uk eev. yc terse esata nr ccte nee toes 96 
| CAC aati a Se a a Ae eet Perr 2 IMEO RYO CR tie mises ceca uaeeitar oe tat oc ee tea ae Z 
1ST S.A PAn CRE 5 ARAN Renee A Eoe Sen epee Act OUTAL Contin ctcectaricr unieyesaeascerecceae 1 
HONS eA A te en Rat NAR RM ea AARON 1 RACING. ie teneeae neat sem anette Veacees 2 
PC tations netic ates cies cana ticwei ye 1 RG Ca eceet rete aoe cate eee tes oe 3 
PETAR Cs LA Cik se vthea sete donee ve tee ns othe 4. Richland gre epel corse aes et ceoe cen ease ih 
COPECO AK ELS: Gh ayo becesonl ep settee net 3 ORD rt BE ted Uae Biante tly SPMD ek Be ccie peaeteh | 
NG Oo al he EN pad Se A peep Gaemrraas TSgere Sueborrat wir ee eie eee see + 
PREHOI AST) oy NG: iedee suite mt casvtu tee acuyores Behe VOETIOM v5. voats sete eccesssasotaress-fadees 1 
MEI Ut ped dead ney rnctuy seve tcacerosrenentoness VY A LWOT Crag citte. statin ht snaStivelnns ts e9 3 
AC OTOSH Aya ccce eies pociitorsrathyerinattpinc>- 2 WET Raia cseeenee yates tris ocean, 4 
IGE WATITICE., coos .2enne Me watie dues eneceeegeonee 2 WinlteDAGO ean ances REELS cet cnet 2 
UAV CUT con catenaattuts sn eethotatnce<ttuames a — 
ites 124 
36 36 
TBS BT ah pe ee oh AE eee ee Ace RR en gO Cae Epo ras MALL a AR Or Mtn emer re eanee 160 
OTHER STATES TOTAL SUMMARY. 
PIONS aro wesc orcs carer oees sunsaspceee nite estes 1 Summary by Counties.............. 160 
TUTTE ATI 2 coe cect sree sateen ohreamsardcestes al ie a Ry of kare he it ae 3 
RPM PL OU ch as soaarae secede ters cariemaneree i Wag ve 8 eft SP ahh abe slit Ree ae 163 
Or THE SENIOR CLASS. 
The number coming from the Milwaukee High School............. PEAS} 
The number whose. preparatory work was done elsewhere............ 39 


Or THE JUNIOR CLASS. 


The number coming from the Milwaukee High School.................4. 4 

The number whose preparatory work was done elsewhere............ Sill 

Total numberin the school this year from Milwaukee High Span 
Total number in the school this year from other schools................00068 


Baird, Frank, 
Estee, Wanda, 
French, Osborne, 
Hamilton, Paul, 
Herdegen, Irma, 
Irvin, Alice, 
Johnson, Darwin, 
Moore, Margaret, 


Baird, Mabel, 
Bishop, Myrtle, 
Booth, Andrew, 
Dreshaus, Else, 
Goetz, Walter, 
Haugen, Ragna, 
Haugen, Alice, 
Hawley, Alberta, 
Heller, Paula, 
Howard, Arthur, 


Alden, Leola, 
Clark, Stewart, 
Grant, Alice, 
Hard, Helen, 
Heck, Gertie, 
Heck, Mertie, 
Hunter, Miller, 
Irvin, Edward, 
Jones, Marion, 


- Bass, Helen, 
Brown, Theodore, 
Bude, Alfred, 
Carter, Miriam, 


Model School. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Neeves, Harold, 
Nelson, Ruby, 
Nelson, Bessie, 
Pleiss, Paul, 
Potter, Eddie, 
Reinhardt, Paul, 
Rogers, Marion, 
Uhrig, Edwin. 


SECOND GRADE. 


THIRD GRADE 


Johnson, Edith, 
King, Helen, 
Mitchel, Donald, 
Northrop, Bessie, 
Rogers, Sumner, 
Smithing, Eva, 
Weber, Arthur, 
White, Harry, 
Whitemore, Ruth, 
Weinhagen, George. 


Moore, Jeanette, 
Pleiss, Ottilia, 

Rice, Hyacinth, 
Sheldon, Seth, 
Weigell, Dora, 
Weinhagen, Elizabeth, 
Wright, Agnes, 

Uhrig, Alex. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Mandeville, Roy, 
Mapel, John, 
Merrill, Maud, 
Mitchell, Harry, 
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Cary, Lucian, 
Carmichael, George, 
French, Inez, 

Hard, Chester, 
Heck, Katie, 
Jakob, Fred, 
Johnston, Hilda, 
Johnston, Jack, 


Alden, Charles, 
Bannard, Florence, 
Bell, Marion, 
Birnbaum, Myra, 
Blanchard, Marjorie, 
Campbell, Alice, 
Hard, Edith, 
Haugen, Helga, 


Campbell, William, 
Dziewanowski, Ralph, 
Erickson, William, 
Hastings, Leona, 
Heck, Minnie, 

Heller, Florence, 
Hohler, William, 
McIntosh, Donald, 
Minard, Nellie, 
Porter; Harry; 


Dennison, Charles, 
Dratz, Josie, 
Eissfeldt, Helen, 
Goldsmith, Bernard, 
Goldsmith, Laura, 
Greenthal, Meta, 
Grobman, Walter, 
King, Harvey, 


Alden, Frances, 
Boerner, Albert, 
Caldwell, Ella, 


FIFTH GRADE. 


SIXTH 


GRADE. 


Morris, Laura, 
Rice, Milton, 
Saveland, Edward, 
Schaus, Anna, 
Schuster, Helena, 
Sellmer, George, 
Stanhope, Eugene, 
Wallis, May. 


Herman, Eugene, 
Pleiss, Emilia, 
Richardson, Kittie, 
Spurr, Harry, 
Stannard, Leeta, 
Weber, Bessie, 
White, Fred. 


Rappel, Wenzel, 
Richardson, Rosie, 
Rohlinger, Paul, 
Salmon, Harry, 
Schreiber, Lillie, 
Skelton, Florence, 
Tuttle, Berdice, 
White, Ethel, 
Williams, Grace. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Landwehr, Walter, 
Moore, Sam, 
Pleiss, Lizzie, 
Richardson, Janie, 
Stumes, Alice, 
Wehe, Waldemar, 
Wollaeger, Thekla, 
Worden, Hattie. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


McCallum, Alex. 
Northrup, Maurice, 
Pullen, Lloyd, 


aa 
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Cheever, Lucile, Ries, Anna, 

Dale, George, Vogl, Hewey, 
Goetz, Herman, Weber, Fred, 
Harvey, Helen, Weigell, Herman, 
Heller, Bella, Wenzell, Rilla, 
Landwehr, Carl, Williams, Edith. 


Luedke, Helen, 


SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR 1893-94. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


ONIOT VEAL A. corpo tbe Rica ss Beet cai ape hi eacey etna peas Tere at ae ee 69 
‘JUNOT VOCALS Fis cccecse cb ha Abas tncses sesces sagne sat sabaeuees Crosses teraeety teanaegene 94. 
—163 
MobDEL SCHOOL 146 
DO CE Lae ee hc Sos cs av vod RA a Seotnae ete oh ce te ate apie te ee ee sta 309 





Courses of Study, Normal Department. 





PN SHCCOURSE: 


JUNIOR YEAR. SENIOR YEAR. 

WEEKS. WEEKS. 
VOGAL IMUSIC Bice te tun naw s utes aunt meres 5 TUONO WIR GR Stic aetce oo tes dstilinieaie neiocae acta tc 20 
TD TEVA OSs cw sy saad tec Sens ies selene enema 20 Technics and Methods in El]. Science..... 10 
Composition and Rhetoric.................... 10 | IP TA CHCEN Oa CHIT Rerun bias selena Lemos 40 
ETE GUTO se cesek eit oy inant bed aaceiasits eee eter 20 Political Economy AMC CLV ICS serene eee 20 
BAO Lara Ser ME ee are in ee eee oe, See 10 | IS Vi LLOLO PAV meet ee aeeece aoe uie oath uae venitatineaa: 10 
CLE OUT CUE Viewer. c anges BPE aR Op dae coaurs accase 10 | History and Science of Education........ 20 
Elementary Physies........ SER ean oat ae 10 | 
ACvanlced. PnvstOlOogy ccen-aic seen orate ee 10 
Ly ON Va OL 171 OO 1 O Byes elastin sree are earns 20 
Creneraleebig GOLLY -.sn cee eee rere 10 
Theory and Art of Teaching. ............0.. 10 
OD SOR Vin LEO Me weey escent eee enema eevee ee 10 
PSV Ch GlOS yin sworn gene ance hteemernm estas 10 





Students in the English Course will take the foregoing regular work, 


and in addition thereto will select some one of the following five groups of 
electives: 


ELECTIVES. 
WEEKS. 
A fuNe Gira Eisai Om ape cia leWWOr Ker Wee ce shea gre rantk ap cemibe doyspos Bones sess Sereda aes 20 
\ AKLVENCOGE ER DvistGsanimd s Ge OlO SV ae, sa tehsnt ace rete teacenae ceicaeeet es eecietenneaeeris 40) 
B f IND GURL EE IS OR ya cil ee: ivi CS ame mnneyseenae ee Necast walt Grass easter om cane doawsceorscasa 4() 
\ SCHOOL SH pPChvisiO Mean Gis DEClall IW OL meee later ces niiaterensie peceGaaawacsessudte amansacee 20 
C Pe Win Pa] CLEIsbOn Vs OTS DBCEM OW OL Ryans an ais Goaaaracs nae hese ls- dues das tasnecsavaneduuae 20 
\ Alvan Ged: ie ny slespenm Ce G METIS Give recess ceils ection ta oo cine cee ach ceaeanna phason sce cas ame<s 40 
D [eGoom inure y treme rae Meee Vrs meee Meet ce SoC tain outhb ee cindy tat enes liane edges 40 
\ ATV ALLCed Melty RICA OL Nel UU Dla E MISCO Ve tor a Mecete ose cct vss eeescecteaceadersadses ese 20) 


( Advanced Work in English, Modern Literature and Methods of Teach- 


E. ‘ LQG A eA CeCe Ue Ee Dy NICS cata. scoscar nite ees saisiheced a claceaneade sty wasn conse eeeaecs « 4() 
| Special Work in Literature and Natural History............:cccsssecsesseererterees 20 
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LATIN OR GERMAN COURSE. 


JUNIOR YEAR. SENIOR YEAR. 

WEEKS. WEEKS, 
Dra Wid cei taccavutee nares rete eeedeeead Nveguene tee 20 REV IC WSiswe. acionsces anc sooo es senOanes eccrine: 20 
Composition and Rhetoric.............-...... 10 Practice Leaching: :q we stents. niet se eee 
ATOR ADIEP GR sae: mace tances aan. ten eee eee echoes 20 Political Economy and Civics............... 20) 
(TEOMEUCIY.cdeaeune eres bad aoe RARE ta Ae 10 Advanced Physics or Chemistry........... 20 
Natural History or Special Work......... 20 PAY GHOLO RY curtis herent eee ee er 10 
Advanced PRy-siOlO Sy ic ateres « uasmtons ees 10 History and Science of Educatiou........ 20 
General TH istoryesntecscccsutsca emanate 10 Tathins OT Gernram passe eens wee eee 40) 
ODSERV A PLO Daren a avec on sess ce eae toa ones 10 | 
Theory and Art of Teaching................ 10 
PSV. COLOR Ya. re ene usccis cern asta net nice 10 
BahincOr Germ AM wonvabeaseiecdeetank eaten 40) 





Students entering the Latin Course must have done two years’ work 
in Latin, and be prepared to take an examination in four books of Cesar 
or an equivalent. 

Students entering the German Course must have had at least the equiv- 
alent of two years of High School work in German. They should be able 
to pronounce correctly; should know the essentialsof the German grammar 
and be able to apply them; should beable to read and translate the reading 
lessons in any standard reader correctly and understandingly ; should have 
practice in the oral use of German in connection with the reading lessons, 
and sheuld have memorized several standard selections of Germanliterature. 

Students may take examinations for advanced standing in any of the 
courses. If these examinations show a satisfactory knowledge of the sub- 
jects, students will not be required to take them in course. 

The ‘‘ Special Work’”’ provided for in some of the courses will be in such 
linesof review or advance work as the needs of students may make desirable. 
Special classes will be organized for this work as needed. 

All students are expected to take part in the physical exercises, in the 
chorus practice, and in the library readings daily throughout the course. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 





FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
WEEKS. WEEKS. 

PA VCIOLOS Veeck dsc6 mentees cea teneaecen tones’ 10 LiGOrecuereiecce.. smcetes.: eeiechesiee stat Gaia: ee 20 
Composition and Rhetoric.................... 10 Inventional GeOMetbry...c.0.....60.0.seseece> 10 
BOUew IZ OF 7 OOLOL Vier cass taeetsereth ela cesat se oe 10 BOLaN OL ZO OOS yeeecaterss te eee reetee ee 10 
OBA WLIO rcze athe Sa ccaaenent sinus Suen sateas 10 Occupations,—Cutting, Pease Work, and 
VUTISGS oneetetee ase tana con snicneeere chee denice aen chs dees D) JME Che itn Or ihe ae ie ne ot arta an eee Se: 20 
Occupations,—Sewing, Drawing, Weayv- Study of Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 

MA ee LING OLGIN Es wes seers latas csaceeceeecs 20 BiSh To Gilta causes eee ee eee 20 
Study of First, Second, Third, and 

Fourth Gifts, Practice and Theory 20 





Observation Work in Kindergarten and Practice in Sones and Games. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. 


SECOND YEAR. 


WEEKS. WEEKS. 
BV. CHOLOR Ys cin tite coiehian reteeeetciore BME ene ss 10 History and Science of Education........ 20 
HOME AlceLIS GO Lyi aiacaaecsseens eens ec. 10 Re VIG WS acickonadeleceeoaaa ele er eee os 10 
VGA WS ete cies erie cise oleee Gee aie Wes sates Baas 10 Free Hand Drawing, — Blackboard 

Gifts and Occupations and Mutter und "Wie de pnce oiecacn arene oaceen oan cee eee 10 


Kose—Lieder studied from _ the 
standpoint of principles involved... 20 
Practice Work in Kindergarten............ 20 
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Study and Application of the Under- 
lying Principles of the Kindergar- 
PO Trcisnesooag senaiepaianesalacccenthanieretrale ener eee 10 


Practice Work in the Kindergarten...... 20 


The foregoing Kindergarten Course is offered to meet the needs of 
students who desire to thoroughly fit themselves as directors of Kinder- 
_garten work, as well as to do the work of Assistants under the direction of 
others, and is specially designed to meet the demand for thoroughly trained 
Kindergartners in the public schools of the State. Students completing 
the course satisfactorily will receive a diploma which legally qualifies the 
holder to teach for one year in any Kindergarten in the State which is sup- 
ported by the public funds. After one year’s successful work in teaching, 
this diploma may be countersigned by the State Superintendent, when it 
becomes a State Certificate legally qualifying the holder to teach for life in 
any Kindergarten connected with the public school system in the State. 

The first year’s work is so planned as to fit students to do the work of 
Kindergarten assistants. It is, however, very desirable that students en- 
tering this Course, shall plan to take the full two years’ training. 

Students failing to show an aptitude for the Kindergarten work willbe 
advised not to continue in the course. 

Persons taking the Kindergarten course will make the same declara- 
tion of intention to teach as other students, and will be regarded as regular 
students in the Normal School, and subject to the same general regulations 
as students in the other courses. , 

Persons not well prepared will not be admitted. 

No charge for tuition will be made toresidentsof the State. All mater- 
ial which in its completed form it is desirable that the student shall own, 
will be furnished at cost. 
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SCHEDULEE,ORSGEASSESSFORMIUNIO RAY EAR: 


FIRST SECTION. 


SECOND SECTION. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


WEEKS. 
WV OG AME USIGE an thaes nse case ent cema ari antnaee ce 5 
Draw wine eens BW eS Te sR seats ays Narten MEE 10 
Blementary Te iiyiSicsr cece. cncc-s-ee ese beaks 10 
Lsiperaturec...senste ce. Ese Ratae ee ae pea ends 10 
PSY CHO]OSY pccn ees Waxsepsye ps dee en seve pda. eqevennsions 10 





SECOND QUARTER. 


DEA Witte e etn e vcore tee eso antaema eee 10 
ATO ODPAN a rhe Shows athe rcen eens sateb erates te enannente 10 
Ti@ OVOLYV Aes cxsstpecwsketeritoaceeeeenae tee Sieace sence 10 
Dibra Gurren ccccsaeee cee testa ie nae c oe eee ene 10 
Inventional ‘Geometry... ..22.-cieemeesaeiosk 10 


THIRD QUARTER. 


(GREOMMCULY aanesed noche erent esteen nen cbactocnnaneeties 10 
Composition and Rhetorie.................... 10 
Advanced Physiology...... Pee ee ae 10 
Theory and Art of Teaching................. 10 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


PCA ERY sees obs ha reatoe Osea seus dolce neared 10 
(FETELAUSELISUORY cocoseroncececeheniooeae teens 10 
ROOLO LY ac tek ree eesti easels santos eeaaiaeenet 10 
Advanced Work in Eneglish................... 10 
ODSERYaLO TM sees eee noice eee to sepeeeeeoaenes 10 


WEEKS. 
Vio Cal IMUBIES ses. ecaeaeen eee SnD 
ALE CDT Bis on.ceae ucts sehien ten Pete nteice Gat GER 10 
BOGAN ss en direncotaesacet & tech mete een REE: 10 
Composition and Rhetoric.................... 10 
PeycCholo ge yiiccrieceseeeenscs Oe 10: 
Drain eet Oe meat See ee ee en 10: 
Generals IstOrysetccst ete cceeeete eres eee 10 
Hlementary Phy siesicse tect ts ss eee eee 10: 
Theory and Art Of Teaching................ 10 
DEA Wiles cain pene te nde tebe once nee Ee 10 
Elementary Chemistry...............csss0s0--0- 10 
Ady ancedsPhysiology: e..1 ce ee eee 16 
MbET AUT. cerae eee cement ot ene Recenter 10 
Observation secnerseaene ee tio eee 10 
ERE te SAM AE estore cle aah Jeeee Soc oae Ca Naaen Sar MHS oc enon 10 
GE OM CLI inca scevtacseee acanaeenet oy. Nie. Cee 10 
IB OUADVEt tenet ore near cere ee ie ee 10 
LG GETATUTE mers eccee sk. ctor ceks shee ae 10 


Elementary Chemistry..:../.0..-...s---seeee 10 
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SCHEDULE irae LA SSEStPORMENIORSY RAR: 


FIRST SECTION. 


SECOND. SECTION 


FIRST QUARTER. 


WEEKS. 
ADO MIMO TLC e.caceaaeeee merce morn makecics <ettenigelenstone 5 
(RPA MMNMLEL Decteecsscenecheee tacts «dese cemies sieeve 5 
PAC WaICO Gm MVS1CSo mee sesacecte casaccice ss cnet see 10 
PAPEL HICO VL CAC IM Ota aciectnccsecchemaseneadee ss 10 


Modern Literature and Methods of 
HOGI Soa liGete ce accor eseeesccte asec dase debe meee 10 


WEEKS. 

CG dors) es Wd als Soscrerccde ake open SEONCECRP ECU CBRGOreeaaeser 5 
MA TIGHMUGULG a reeccaecttestan ashes ee eet coc mee ele 5 
AAV anced ne Dy SICH mee eusse acter eece eee 10 
PPachicer Lerch i owe caren seer 10 
PoOUuticalsE GON OMY once eee oe 10 


SECOND QUARTER. 


SSCL OlO Oyeew secreted snes toate settee ondlenrce vs/aarsls 10 
Technics and Methods in Elementary 
GION CElacuccne touche en aendyccsinet sist saaearenee 10 
ACmamiced., Phy BICS sae aceen sete ahesereitiencassnccn 10 
IPPACLICELDL COCHIN G: sc dep eonneenaceartaep amass 10 
Special Work in Literature............ ene 10 


IP SYCHOlOS Veet ec terse ours eterna sees 10 
Political Economy and Civies............... 10 
AOVANCEOS PIV SIGS are eee ace es aeeaee tec 10 
Brachicey Leach in lene tceecaee oe hese osama 10 


THIRD QUARTER. 


AEO TAPE Vie s ceuuck cence nace a ceate ee eas sls cans siae 5 
Wome Gas UeUGSELishO CVs-caresecsucnccasiee se cactce 5 
ROMILICAl TA COMMONLY c.cctsegesse se ccecteamade can scses 10 
TAG TCE OF CACTUS las. nese ss ne cecssoceaene seWee ss 10 
History and Science of Education........ 10 


United States History............ eee: Reg 5 
GooOemap lytecces. nos teede cg eaten ae Reni tacts 5 
AGVaneedsCheniis Ur ys-c:c:cs¢essssece.cseeneecs 10 
PrAChCe LN OACOIT Owe oe sone cadet esdsene tae 10 
History and Science of Educaton......... 10 


FOURTH QUARTER: 


History and Science of Education........ 10 
Political Economy and Civices.......,....... 10 
Geology and Physical Geography......... 10 
Pra ei COp REACH INE fence ceceennsat seenecsiccscieds oo 10 


History and Science of Education........ 10 
Mochnies amd. Meuhodsick 2s cacssanssececcesane 10 
AGMA COG CEM IS UIs siti asa ccteesescesees 26 10 
PEACUICCMOA ED UMS ratanccas jemich a scetet awa. 10 
NOLOOU SLD CVs OM. aettsnsn sae onaeat cea: 10 


Class work in Latin, German, and Kindergarten training will be 


carried on continuously throughout the two years. 


The size of the classes makes it necessary to divide each into two sec- 


tions. Each section does the same work as the other in the course of the 


year. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Any person presenting testimonials of good moral char- 
acter and showingevidence of ‘‘sound physical health,’ may 
be admitted to the Normal School under any of the following 
conditions, fixed by the Board of Regents: 


The terms of admission to the State Normal School at Milwaukee, 
shall be: (a) by certificate of having completed the first three years of one 
of the existing courses of study in the High Schvol at Milwaukee, except- 
ing trigonometry ; (5) by elementary certificate from any Normal School in 
Wisconsin; (¢) by diploma from such free high schools in Wisconsin as have 
adopted the four years’ English and scientific course of study prescribed by 
the State Superintendent for such schools, with a certified record of their 
standings in all branches of the High School Course. Provided: ‘That 
any branch of the High School Course in which passing standings are not 
presented, shall be taken, in class or by examination, at the Normal School; 
(d) by examination in the branches in the last mentioned course, except 
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that English history be substituted for Theory and Art of Teaching. 
Standings on state certificates granted by the state board of examiners 
will be accepted on branches required for admission. 


The foregoing requirements apply also to candidates 
seeking admission to the Kindergarten Course. 


Credit is given for work done in colleges or in the state 
university. When the students come recommended by the 
faculty of such institutionsas having completed one or more 
vears of a regular course of study, they are admitted with- 
out examination. Any applicant may be admitted to ad- 
vanced standing by giving evidence upon examination, of 
such attainments in the study as the standard of work in 
the school requires. 


Persons presenting the proper credentials from high 
schools or colleges, will be admitted to the work of 
the school, but the standing for graduation from the 
school must be established by written examination, or by 
such oral tests as the faculty may deem wise to submit. 
Candidates for admission by examination will be required 
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to pass a satisfactory examination in the following named 
branches: 


Arithmetic, Reading, 

Geography, English Grammar, 
Political and Physical. 

Composition, Literature, 

History of the U. S., Civil Government, 

Algebra, Geometry, 

Physiology, English or General His 

Physics, tory. 


Candidates may be admitted with conditions ina limited 
number of the above-named subjects, provided the standing 
in the other studies gives evidence of strength to carry the 
regular work and make up deficiencies within a short time. 


PREPARATORY WORK FOR ADMISSION. 





The courses of study in the Normal School are planned with the 
thought that a good knowledge of the common branches and good habits 
of study should be had by the student before entering upon the specific 
work of training for teaching. 

As a matter of experience it is found that the degree of mastery of the 
common branches possessed by students coming from different High Schools 
in the State is a varying one. 

Twostudents holding diplomas from different High Schools, present them- 
selves for admission to the Normal School. Each has completed a four 
years’ High School course and is entitled to admission. They enter and 
begin their work. The fact now develops that one has a definite and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the common branches and is able to state this 
knowledge clearly, readily, and accurately; the other has vague, indefinite 
notions of these subjects, has a smattering of everything and nothing com- 
plete, and is unable to state accurately, clearly, and positively, many of the 
most simple and important facts which should have been mastered in his 
previous school work, and has little or no power to see and state the 
relations between facts. 

The first student finds himself able to do the work in the course he has 
selected with comparative ease, and finds time for collateral reading and 
study and for recreation, which broaden his views and give him a deeper 
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insight into the science and art of teaching, and into the science and art of 
living as well. 

The second student finds himself overworked tolcarry on the regular 
studies of his course, complains that students are driven too hard, and finds 
little or no time for anything but text book work. His work will do some- 
thing for him; if he be strong mentally and physically he may largely make 
up the deficiencies in his preparatory work andjdo excellent work in the 
school; but if the same effort had back of it thorough preparation, he 
would accomplish much more. 

Letters are frequently received from persons who are preparing to enter 
the school upon an examination, asking the scope of the preparatory work 
required for admission. 

For the benefit of these persons, as well as for High}School students 
who are contemplating taxing a coursein the Normal School and who wish 
to be well prepared, the following outline of preparatory work in the 
several branches is submitted. It is believed that a mastery of the work 
here presented will not only fit the student to enter upon a Normal School 
course, but that it will also prove eminently practical as a partial prepara- 
tion at least, for more advanced work in college or university, or for the 
active duties of life. 

Students expecting to enter the school are requested to make a careful 
examination of this outline. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The student should have ability to secureresults accurately and rapidly 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of simple and denom- 
inate numbers, common and decimal fractions; and in factoring numbers 
less than 100, in finding G. C. D. and L. C. M.; in extraction of square and 
cube roots; in the mensuration of triangles, quadrilaterals and circles, prisms, 
pyramids, cones, cylinders and spheres. 

He should be able to form and solve proportions and to analyze prob- 
lems giving rise tO proportions. 

He should know the fractional equivalents of the different per cents. 
commonly used, as well as he knows the multiplication table; be able to 
find readily any per cent. of a number; to find any number, knowing any 
per cent. of it; to find what per cent. one number is of another. The 
student should be able to change problems under each of these three general 
cases to problems in common fractions and in decimal fractions, and to 
solve them as such. He should be able to apply the principles of percentage 
to operations in profit and loss, commission, trade discount, insurance, and 
taxes, and should be master of one good method of computing interest, 
and be able to determine the amount due on a note on which partial pay- 
ments have been made. 
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When dealing with small, simpie whole numbers, and with common 
fractions whose denominators are twelve or less, and with small compound 
denominate numbers, he should. be able to secure correct results rapidly 
without written work. 

He should be able to give a clear analysis of the work in solving prob 
lems, and to state in order the processes involved in the solution of prob- 
lems, not only when the work has all been performed, but when it is indi- 
cated without being performed. 

Much time will be sayed in the work in arithmetic, if the student wilk 
learn to perform the fundamental operations accurately, and in the later 
portions of his work, indicate or state the operations to be performed in 
the solution of problems without actually performing them. 

The mental training arises more largely from determining what oper- 
ations are to be performed under given conditions, than in the mechanical 
performance of the operations which are always those of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, or division. 

The student should have the power to state and solve original prob- 
lems, to illustrate general principles and to furnish opportunities for apply- 
ing the rules for special cases. 

He should be able to state clearly, concisely, and accurately, the defi- 
nitions of terms commonly used in arithmetic, and to illustrate their mean- 
ing by examples or other wise. 

Unless he canimprove upon the definitions given inthe books, he should 
learn them as there stated. This statement also appliesto the rules for per- 
forming operations. 

It is not meant that the student should learn the words of the book 
-without a knowledge of their meaning, but that he should understand the 
meaning of terms in arithmetic and know how to perform operations; then 
if he can not improve upon the formulation of definitions and rules given 
in the books, he should learn those as the orderly statement of what is in 
his mind. In the solution of problems, students should be able to give 
reasons clearly and readilv for each operation. 

Good oral and written expression is as essential as the abillty to solve 
difficult arithmetical problems. 


ALGEBRA. 


Students should possess the ability to give clear, accurate, and concise 
definitions of terms commonly used in algebra; the distinction between 
positive and negative quantities; a clear statement of the processes in 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing algebraic quantities; an ex- 
planation of the laws governing signs in subtraction and multiplication. 
Should be able to state and apply the following formulas: 
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Ist. The square of the sum of two quantities is equal to the square of 
the first, plus twice the product of the two, plus the square of the second. 

2d. The square of the difference of two quantities is equal to the 
square of the first, minus twice the product of the two, plus the square of 
the second. 

3d. The product of the sum and the difference of two quantities is 
equal to the difference of their squares. 

4th. The product of the sum or difference of two quantities into one 
of them plus or minus a third quantity, equals the square of the first 
quantity, the sum of the second and third quantities into the first, and the 
product of the second and third quantities. 

5th. Thecube of the sum or difference of two quantities equals the cube 
of the first, plus or minus three times the square of the first into the 
second, plus three times the first into the square of the second, plus or 
minus the cube of the second. 

In factoring the student should be able to recognize the following de- 
scribed expressions and to factor them. 

1st. Trinomial squares. 

2d. The difference of two squares. 

3d. A trinomial whose first term is a square, and whose last term is 
the product of two factors, whose sum into the square root of the first 
term equals the second term. 

4th, The sum or difference of two cubes. 

The student should be able to finithe greatest common divisor and the 
least common multiple by the method of factoring; should have a knowl- 
edge of and ability to apply axioms on which operations in equations are 
based; to give clear and orderly statements of steps in the solution of 
equations with explanation of the process in each case; to translate the 
language of problems into the algebraic language of equations and the re- 
verse. ; 

With fair ability in the solution of the equations, much of the time ordi- 
narily devoted to the solution of problems may be more profitably spent 
in stating the equations to which the problems give rgse, assuming the 
ability of the pupil to solve the equation without actual performance of 
the work. The student should be able to state clearly and apply readily 
laws governing exponents, co-eficients, and signs, in raising a binomial to 
any power; to extract the square and cube roots of numerical and of lit- 
eral expressions, and to explain fully the process by squaring or cubing a 
binomial of the form a+x, or 20+5; to determine the parts of which the 
square or cube is composed, and from a consideration of these parts to form- 
ulate the steps in order in the process of extracting the roots; to mak e 
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clear and accurate statements as to the force of positive and negative, in- 
tegral and fractional exponents; to prove that g° 1] and that a—m1_ 

ve; ~ qm. 
He should be able to state: when a radical quantity is in its simplest form 
and how to reduce it to that form; how to: change the degree of a radical, 
how toadd, subtract, multiply, and divide radicals andshould be skillful in 
performing these operations. He should have the ability to solve equa- 
tions containing radicals; also quadratic equations, pure and affected. In 





a solution of affected quadratic equations of the form x?+2px—=q, the 
student should be able to deduce the formula x=—p+\/q+p' and to usethis 
formula in dealing with such equations. H2should be able to solve simul- 
taneous quadratic equations in the following cases :—when one equation is 
of the first degree; when the equations are symmetrical with respect to x 
and y; when each equation is of the second degree and homogeneous; to 
form a quadratic equation whenits roots are known, and from this to show 
the application of factoring in a determination of the roots of affected 
quadratic equations. He should be able to discuss fully the general equa- 





tion x2 +2 px=q, showing the values of the roots for different values of p 
and q; to give a general discussion of the properties of proportions, and to 
solve problems involving the use of proportions. 

The character of the student’s preparation tor the work in algebra in 
the Normal School, will be determined as largely from his ability to make 
correct, clear, and concise statements of definitions, processes or rules, and 
steps in the performance of algebraic operations, in the solutions of prob- 
lems, and in general demonstrations, as in his ability to perform operations, 
to solve problems, and to give demonstrations. 


GEOMETRY. 


The whole of plane geometry treated in any of the standard text-books. 

Itcannot betoostrongly urged that this preparation be made toinvolve 
a real familiarity with the fundamental principles of the subject, and as 
far as possible, an avoidance of the mere memorizing of theorems and de- 
monstrations, substituting original demonstrations for the ordinary mem- 
orizing of demonstrations given in text books. 

The work should be especially thorough in the subjects as treated in the’ 
first four booksof Wentworth; the first four booksof Byerly’s. Chauvenet’s 
text; through Section two of book six of Stewart, Section ten of Olney, or 
four books of Wells. 

It is especially urged that the greatest possible amount of original 
work be done as a means of strengthening the pupil’s grasp ot principles and 
of increasing his familiarity therewith. Work of this kind given in the text 
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should not be omitted, but would better be supplemented by similar work 
from other sources. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The preparatory work in physiology should cover, in a general way, 
the work outlined in any good text-book, as Hutchison’s Physiology and 
Hygiene, or Martin’s HumanBody. The study should be made as objective 
as possible, special emphasis being given to diagraming organsand systems 
at the time they are studied, and suggested experiments made when possi- 
ble. Too much attention should not be given to details, but the fundamen- 
tals should be thoroughly grasped. 

The work should give to the student a clear idea of the living body, the 
divisions of bodies into organic and inorganic, plants and animals, what 
is meant by the structure of a body, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, cell 
tissue, membrane, gland, muscle, tendon, blood vessel, nerve, lymphatic, 
bone, and joint. There should also be a clear notion of the kinds of work 
done in the human body. and the systems by which it is accomplished. 

The knowledge of the digestive system should include a knowledge of 
what constitutes a food, and the classes of food which are taken into the 
system, together with a knowledge of the system as a whole, the function 
and structure of its organs, including the mouth, tongue, teeth, salivary 
glands, pharynx, esophagus, stomach, pancreas, liver, small intestine, and 
large intestine. There should also be aclear understanding of and ability 
to diagram the two methods by which the digested food goes into circula- 
tion (by blood vessels and lymphatics), as well as the ability to trace the 
steps in the digestion of the different classes of food and to state the laws 
of hygiene for the system. 

In connection with the circulatory system, students should be able to 
give the plan of the system as a whole, the function and structure of the 
organs of circulation, including the heart, arteries, capillaries, and veins. 
To show the structure, composition, and function of the blood, and to ex- 
plain by diagram the pulmonic and the systemic circulation. To show the 
changes which the blood undergoes in the lungsand capillaries of the system, 
how animal heat is produced and howregulated,and what is meant by con- 
gestion, inflammation, a cold, and a fever. 

A knowledge of the respiratory system should include a knowedge of 
the purposes of respiration, the structure and function of the organs of the 
system, the movements of respiration, the chemical changes which result 
from it, the consequent importance of ventilation, and Nature’s provisions 
for keeping the air pure. The dissection of the heart and lungs of a sheep 
or other mammal, and a diagramof the circulatory and respiratory systems 
combined, would be of value to the student at this point. 
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The study of the secretory system should result ina knowledge of the 
secretory organs and the functions of their secretions. The organs thus 
studied should include the mucous and serous membranes, synovial mem- 
brane, salivary glands, lining membranes of the stomach and intestines, 
liver, pancreas, oil glands, lachrymal glauds, and lining of the ear. 

The knowledge of the absorbent system should include the method by 
which the waste matter is taken from the tissues and expelled from the body 
through the perspiration, lungs, and kidneys. In this connection there 
should be a study of the skin, its structure, appendages, and functions. 

As the result of the work on the osseous system, students should be 
able to give thecomposition. structure, classes, and uses of bones; the parts 
of the skeleton in the head, trunk, upper and lower extremities; means by 
which parts of the skeleton are united, kinds of joints, and the hygiene of 
bones, especially with relation to children. 

For the muscular svstem there should be a knowledge of the structure 
function, general arrangement, position, and attachment of muscles, togeth- 
er with rules of hyyiene in connection with exercise and rest. 

As aresult of the study of the nervous system, the student should be 
able to show the necessity of a nervous system, to diagram and describe in 
a general way the cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic systems, to describe 
the two kinds of nerve tissue, with the function of each, to illustrate and 
expJain what is meant by an impression, sensation, and reflex nervous ac- 
tion. To diagram and state the function of the parts of the brain and spinal 

‘cord, to describe by diagram the crossing of the nerve fibres in the cord and 
the medulla oblongata, and to show the effect of injury to either side of the 
brain or spinal cord, and to trace the course of the nerve current in reflex 
action. To show the knowledge gained through each sense acting alone, 
and to diagram the ear and eye, describing by means of the diagrams, an 
act of hearing and of seeing, and to show reasons for defective hearing and 
vision. 

There should be a clear notion of the action of alcohol and other stim- 
ulants and narcotics upon the human body. 


Riy sics: 


The general scope of the work in physics which should be done in prep- 
aration for this school is indicated by the following outline. The work 
should be experimental, the pupil handling the apparatus: 


Matter and its properties. 
Force ana motion. 
Gravity. 

Heat. 

Sound. 

Magnetism. 

Electricity. 

Light. 


POV Ou Pa 
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The following is a somewhat detailed outline of the work which should 
be done under each of the above divisions of the subject: 

1. Matter and its Properties.—To distinguish between a physical and 
a chemical change. To illustrate and define the divisions of matter, states 
of matter, universal and characteristic properties of matter. 

2. Force and Motion.—To state and illustrate Newton's laws of mo- 
tion and the effect of several forces acting together in the same direction, 
opposite directions,and at anangle, together with the conditions of equilib- 
rium in the six simple machines, with illustrationsof theirapplications. To 
distinguish bet ween and illustrate cohesion and adhesion and to show what 
properties of matter are due to cohesion. 

3. Gravity.—To show what is meant by centre of gravity, line of di- 
rection, weight and its measurement, by spring-balances, arm balances, and 
steelyards, To state and explain the laws of falling bodies and the pendu- 
lum. To illustrate the distinguishing quality of a liquid and explain the 
following effects of gravity upon liquids at rest: Weight, internal pressure, 
level surface, same level in connecting vessels. To illustrate and explain 
the following: Transmission of pressure by a liquid, hydrostatic press, 
principle of Archimedes, falling bodies, specific gravity and a method of 
determining it by actual weight and by hydrometer. To show that the effect 
of gravity upon the atmosphere is to increase its pressure and elasticity. 
Apply these effects in the explanation of the barometer, lifting pump, force 
pump, and wind. 

4. Heat.—To show that adding heat to a body produces expansion of 
a solid, liquid, or gas,a rise in temperature, a change in the state of mat- 
ter, decomposition. That withdrawing heat from a body produces con- 
traction, fallin temperature, freezing, condensation. To show that water 
expands when freezing and what the effect would be if it were not the 
case. To explain the principle and construction of the thermometer. -To 
show upon what the rapidity of evaporation depends, and to explain the 
method of distillation. To distinguish clearly between latent and specific 
heat and show their importance in connection with climate. To state 
what is meant by conduction, convection, and radiation. 

5. Sound.—To show how sound is propagated, the necessary condi- 
tions for its transmission, the nature of the sound wave, and upon what the 
qualities of pitch, timbre, and intensity depend. To explain by diagram 
the interference of sound and the formation of echoes, to show what is 
meant by musical sound, musical consonance, unison, octave, and musical 
scale. To describe and explain the formation andeffects of beats, and har- 
monies. To classify musical instruments and show how tones of different 


pitch can be produced by each. 
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6. Magnetism.—To show by diagram the distribution of magnetism 

upon and around the magnet and what is meant by the magnetic field and 
magnetic induction. To show that theearth is a magnet and explain what 
is meant by magnetic declination and inclination. To defend the theory: of 
molecular magnets. 
7. Electricitv.—To show the production, nature, kinds, and laws of 
frictional electricity. To use the electroscope in determining the kind of 
electrification of a body, and to show what is meant by electric potential, 
induction, polarization and charge, together with the explanation of the 
electrophorus, the Leyden jar, and the action of lightning rods. To illus- 
trate and explain the method of producing the voltaic current, the opera- 
tion of a one fluidandatwo fluid cell, and the direction of the current in the 
liquid and the wire. To illustrate and explain electric resistance, and to 
give the general laws for the same. To show what is meant by electro- 
motive force andintensity of current,and togive theunit for each. To state 
and apply Ohm’slaw. To show how to connect cells in series and parallel, 
and to determine the strength of current in each case from given data. To 
show that the voltaic current, produces the following effects: Magnetism, 
deflection of magnetic needle, heat, light; chemical decomposition. To 
show practical applications of the above effects in the following: Telegraph- 
galvanometer, arc light, incandescent light, electrolysis of water, elect ro- 
plating, and electro-typing. To show what is meant by an induced cur- 
rent and the different ways in which it may be produced. To explain the 
principle of the dynamo. To show the practical applications of the induced 
current in the following :—induction coil, clectric motors, telephone, and 
electric lights. 

The following books will be found valuable for reference and laboratory 
work: Gage’s Elements of Physics; Avery’s Elements of Natural Philos- 
ophy; Appleton’s School Physics; Shaw’s Experimental Physics; Chute’s 
Practical Physics; Worhington’s Physical Laboratory Practice; Trow- 
bridge’s New Physics; Hall and Bergen’s Text- book of Physics. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


The history of Greece, Rome, and England taught with reference tothe 
dependence of our own history upon that of these nations. 

The problems of the present as recognized and solved by Greece, given 
by her to Rome, modified by Rome and the resulting civilization handed to 
us. 

The government. art, philosophy, literature, education, and religion of 
Greece studied in their bearings unon todav. 

The community of thought and ideals of Rome as affecting our own 


civil and ecclesiastical law. 
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The problems of preserving local authority and constitutional govern 
ment in England studied with reference to their application under changed 
conditions to the government of our own country. Texts,—Mvers, 
Sheldon, Barnes, Swinton. 


UNITED STATES*HISLORY: 


I. The competing claims of European nations to North America. 
Basis of these claims. The enforcement of England’s claim. The extinction 
of other claims. 

II. Motives and Methods of English colony planting. 

III. What tended to unite the Colonies? What to keep them apart? 

REFERENCES:—Life of Columbus, Winsor. Life of Columbus, Lord. 
La Salle and the discovery of the Great West, Parkman. Discovery of 
America, Fiske. Conquest of Mexico, Prescott. English Colonies in 
America, Lodge. Old Times in the Colonies, Coffin. Articles on Colonial 
Life printed in the Century for ’87 and ’88, by E. Eggleston. The Colonies 
by Thwaites. 

IV. Causes and the Progress of the movement for Independence. 

REFERENCES:—Formation of the Union, Hart. War of Independence, 
Fiske. Iife of Washington, Lodge—(American Statesmen.) Autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin. The Declaration of Independence. Frothingham’s © 
Rise of the Republic. 

V. Attemps to secure an efficient government and the formation of 
the Constitution; (a) government during the Revolution, (b) weakness of 
the Articles of Confederation, (c) the Convention of 1787. 

REFERENCES:—Critical Period of our History, Fiske. Formation of the 
Union, Hart. 

VI. Origin of parties under the Constitution; (a) difficulties in adapt- 
ing the new form of government to the existing conditions, (b) differences 
of opinion as to the function of government, (c) different interpretations 
of the Constitution. 

REFERENCES:—Life of Jefferson, Morse—(American Statesmen). Life 
of Alexander Hamilton—(American Statesmen). Lifeof Washiugton, Lodge. 

VII. History of slavery asa factor in American politics culminating in 
the war of 1861-65. Comparative profitableness of slave labor in the 
North and in the South. Effects of same? The Compromise in the Consti- 
tution. Growth of anti-slavery sentiment at the North. Growth of feel- 
ing at the South that the slave holding interests must acquire more terri- 
tory or secede from the Union. Civil War. Emancipation Proclamation. 
13th, 14th, and15thamendments. Thceducationof thenegro. The devel- 
opment of the new South. 
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REFERENCES: Life of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay. William 
Lloyd Garrison, by his children. Wendell Phillips—(American Statesmen.) 
Anti-Slavery Days, James Freeman Clark. Rise and Fall of Slave Power, 
Henry Wilson. History of the Negro in America, Williams. Personal 
Memoirs, U.S. Grant. 

VIII. Growth in prosperity as shown in the increase of wealth, com- 
mercial power, improved modes of transportation and communication, 
internal improvements, inventions, education, literature, arts, sciences. 

REFERENCES :—Bryce’s American (Commonwealth, Vol. II]. Discoveries 
and inventions of the 19th Century, Routledge. Art in America, S. G. W. 
Benjamin. Education in the U. S., Boone. How Success is Won, Sarah K. 
Bolton. Articles in the leading Periodicals. 

IX. Causes andresultsor the different warsin whichthe people of the 
United States have been engaged. 

X. The questions of the day. Immigration, socialism, free trade, 
currency question, labor movements, civil service, organization of charities 
and reforms. 

REFERENCES :—Social and Present Day Questions, Farrar. Our Coun- 
try, Strong. American Citizen, Dole. Socialism and the American Spirit, 
Gilman. Socialism of To-day, Laveleye. Economy of Industry, Marshall. 
How the Other Half Lives, Riis. Ai, Daniel. Prisoners and Paupers, Boies 
Emigration and Immigration, R. M. Smith. Articles in Leading Period- 
icals. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Functions of the Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial depart_ 
ments of the government—national and state. 

Composition of the legislative department, mode of determining repre- 
sentative districts represented in the State Legislature and in the House of 
Representatives; qualifications of voters for members of the State Legis- 
lature; Representatives; U. S. Senators. Qualifications for these offices, 
lenyth of term; when elected; vacancies, how filled? The most important 
powers of Congress; of the State Legislature. Different steps in the en- 
actment of laws in Congress; in the State Legislature. Part played by 
committees in the enactment of laws. 

Officers of the legislative bodies, how chosen? 

What powers have the Assembly and House of Representatives not 
possessed by the State Senate and the U. S. Senate respectively ? 

Nature of executive power. How do the qualifications for Governor 
differ from those for President? Why? 

How is each elected? For what term? How removable? Vacancy, 
how filled? Power of the executive in legislation. Most important powers 
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of the executive—state and national. Steps in order in the nomination of 
President, Governor, Members of the U. S. Senate, House of Representa- 
tives, State Senate, Assembly, and County officers. 

How is the the money obtained which is necessary for paying the ex- 
penses of the national government, the state government, and the 
county government ? 

The principal courts, national and state, their relation to each other. 
Classes of cases tried in each. Rights of a person when on trial in the 
courts. | 

Common law as distinguished from statute law. 

Provisions of the State Constitution relating to education; to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of charitable and penal institutions. 

What has the legislature done for the care of defective and criminal 
classes ? 

U.S. Constitution and State Constitution, how amended? Scope and 
purpose of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments. 

Most important amendments tothe State Constitution. Action of the 
Supreme Court of the State on the Gerrymander. 

Students should study the text of the national and state constitutions 
with care and should read some book like Fiske’s Civil Government, or 


Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Relief terms; outline terms; making of soil; carrying forces; changes 
4u contour and relief forms. Drainage; storage waters and running waters. 
Heat in the atmosphere, source. Winds, work and commercial value. 
Currents, commercial value. Climate affected by latitude, altitude, winds, 
currents, nearness to bodies of water; influence on man; climatic belts; 
animal and plant life. Commercial value of principal animals and plants. 

Relative positions of land and water masses, of political divisions. 
Manners, customs, occupations, and social condition of the peoples of differ- 
ent countries. Great commercial routes between different countries and 
between the different parts of the same country. 

Location of great cities which are important aseducational, industrial, 
or art centers, or because of historical associations. 

Show how their influence as centers of educational, industrial, artistic 
or historical influence has arisen and, in a general way, its extent. 

Location of production areas, where the great staples are found which 
minister to the wants of man; production, distribution, and exchange of 
these staples. Necessity for and development of trade and commerce. Its 
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influence upon the individual man, upon rural communities, upon cities and 
nations. 

Special attention to the geography of the United States and Wisconsin. 

In this work remember that man is always the central figure. 

The location ef mountains and plains, gulfs, lakes, and rivers, cities, and 
political divisions is of no importance except as their influence on man’s 
condition, interests, and activities is shown. 

In the presence of a new fact in geography let the questions be,—how 
does it affect man's inferests? How has it affected them inthepast? Ilow 
will it affect them in the future? What is its relation to other facts? 

Mathematical geography. Definition. Shape of the earth, proofs. 
Dimensions. Lines of position, equator, parallels, meridians, latitude and 
longitude, how reckoned; highest degree; prime meridian; lengths of de- 
grees. 

Yearly motion: inclinationof axis; constant parallelism; angle of sun's 
rays; revolution round the sun; change of seasons; fixing of tropics and 
polar circles. Orbit, ecliptic. 

Daily motion: circle of illumination; rotation upon the axis; change 
of day and night; length of day at equator; length of day at poles; influ- 
ence ef variation in length of day and night upon the seasons. Zones; 
hemispheres; dividing lines; date line. 


READING. 


Students should be able to read readily and intelligently in any 
o1 the English text-books used in the High Schuols. The ability to compre- 
hend and express the thought embodied in the words of an arithmetic, a 
geography, an algebra, ora work on physics or botany is essential. 

The student should also be able to read intelligently, and with good 


” 


expression such works as are mentioned under “ Literature, See below. 


LITERATURE. 


Select and read one novel from the following: A Hazard of New For- 
tune, Howells. Thro’ One Administration, Burnett. House of the Seven 
Gables, Hawthorne. Window in Thrums, Barrie. Dr. Sevier, Cable. 

Read Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle, Irving. 

Criticism and Fiction, Howells; Studies in Literature, Mabie. 

Select and read one drama by Shakespeare. 

Select and read one of the following; Conquest of Mexico, Prescott; 
‘Critical Period ol American History, Fiske. Life of Lincoln. 

Select and read one poem from each of the following group. 
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TENNYSON. 
PEN PORTRAITS. GROUP 1. The Gardener’s Daughter. Sir Gala- 
had. Ida (Princess). Arthur, from Idyls of the King. 
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Elaine, 
Guinevere, 
Launcelot, 


SELECTED LYRICS. GROUP 2. Break, Break, Break. The Brook- 
Charge of the Light Brigade. Lotus Eaters. St. Agnes. Locksley Hall. 


FAVORITE IDYLS. GROUP 8. Morte d’Arthur. Guinevere. Elaine. 
The Holy Grail. = 
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LONGFELLOW. 


LONG POEMS. GROUP 4.: Evangeline. The Song of Hiawatha. 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
WHITTIER. 
LONG POEMS. GROUP 5. Mogg Megone. The Witch’s Daughter. 
Snow Bound. 
RHETORIC 
The elements of Rhetoric as found in Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric, or 
an equivalent text book. 
Practice in accurate, clear, concise, and ready expression of thought. 


GRAMMAR. 


The partsof speech; rules for capitals; a fewsimple rules for spelling ; 
the noun and classes of nouns; cases of nouns; the genders; plural number 
and possessive case; important exceptional plurals. 

Classes of pronouns; forms of pronouns; number, gender, and person 
of pronouns; agreement with the antecedent. 

Classes of adjectives; comparison; important and irregular forms. 

Tense forms of irregular verbs; voice; the indicative and imperative 
modes; participles and infinitives in their common uses. Agreement of the 
verb with its subject. 

Classes of adverbs; comparison; common irregular formis. 

Classes of conjunctions; their uses in compound and complex sentences. 

Prepositions and phrases. 

Important rules of syntax. 

Rules for punctuation, comma, period, question mark, semicolon, 
colon, dash, parenthesis, quotation marks, hyphen. Subject and predicate 
of a sentence. Object and attribute; adjective and adverbial modifiers; 
connectives; independent parts; clauses; compound and complex sentences; 
analysis of sentences. 

It is far more important that the student shall be able to speak and 
write readily and correctly than that he shall know what is embraced in 
the foregoing outline. It is important that he shall be able to use language 
correctly and if he is to be a teacher, to know why it is correct. 


Outline of Work. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 





DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
EoD HARVEY 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The student is led to observe and study mental phenomena for the pur- 
pose of discovering how the laws of mental growth are obtained and how 
applied to teaching and to framing courses of study. Among the topics 
discussed are: Physical conditions in mental activity; conditions and 
causes for mental development; cultivation of the powers and faculties; 
means to be used in the development of the senses, of the intellect, of the 
emotional nature, of the will. Special consideration is given to the practi- 
cal applications of the psychology of attention, habit forming, and will 
training. 

The chief purpose is to have the student learn to use his powers and to 
observe his own psychical operations and those of children, soas to arrive at 
a simple but clear conception of what modern psychology as related to 
education means. 

Texts: Sully, Gordy, McLellan, Carpenter. 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Among the topics considered with such thoroughness as the time will 
admit are the following: 

The educational ideas of the ancient and medieval civilizations and 
the lessons to be gained from them. 

The causes of the Renaissance; its effects on education. 

The reformers, Comenius, Montaigne, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Svencer. 

Discussion of the evolution of the present systems of national and of 
secular education, and of those principles that may be regarded as forming 
the science of education. 

Texts: Quick’s Educational Reformers, with supplemental readings in 
Browning’s Educational Theories, and Painter’s History of Education. 
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For the study of the science of education the following works are used: 
Spencer’s Education, Bain’s Science of Education, Rosenkranz’s Philosophy 
of Education, Payne’s Contributions to the Science of Education. ' 

In connection with this subject a course of lectures tvill be given upon 
the economics of school work, organization, management, and method in 
teaching. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


Necessity of supervision; two kinds of school work, devising and doing; 
the supervisor not a mere business manager; peculiarities of the graded 
system; the art of grading in the country, in the village, in the city; gen- 
eral supervision by a village principal who must also teach; relations of the 
principal to the teachers, to the pupils, to the board, to the public; order 
in and around buildings; selection of teachers; teachers’ meetings; courses 
of study; text-books; programs; assigning pupils to grades and making 
promotions; promoting teachers with pupils, how far advantageous; single 
and double grades; use and abuse of system; records, reports, etc.; differ- 
ent kinds of high schools, aims of each and classification in same; county 


supervision. 


DEPARTMENT OF ClIvics, PoLiticaL ECONOMY, AND HISTORY. 
W. H. CHEEVER. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Why the United States came to be an English speaking nation. 

Social and industrial development from the colonial period to the pres- 
ent time. 

Political and financial movements traced in their development and 
effect upon the national life. | 

Territorial development of the United States. 

Texts: Johnson, Ridpath, Barnes. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


Elements that enter into modern civilization. 

Beginnings of monarchy. 

Development of centralized power. 

Conflicts between centralized powers. (Balance of power.) 

Growth of material prosperity, education, and the spirit of liberty 
among the people. 

Conflicts between centralized powers and the people. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Study of local government. Relation of State Government to Federal 
Government. History of the development of our present forms of Govern- 
ment. 

Comparison of the State Constitution with that of the United States. 

Texts: Fiske, Young, Wright, andMorey. For advancedclass, Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


1. Fundamental notions of Value, Wealth, Labor, and Capital. The 
three forces or factors that enter into the production of wealth. Advan- 
tages, disadvantages, and limitations of division of labor. 

2. The Mechanism of Exchange: Various forms of currency; banking 
functions; bi-metalism. Some common errors in regard to money consid- 
ered. Regulation of production and exchange by legislative enactment, and 
popular fallacies respecting the same. Nature and cause of panics. Law of 
supply and demand. Effects and limits of competition. 

3. Distribution of products: Rent; interest, natural and legal rate; 
usury laws. Profits on capital and on business. Wages, real and nominal, 
of skilled and unskilled labor, of men and women. Co-operative societies. 
Trades’ unions and strikes. Principles and methods of taxation. Revenues 
of the State and of the United States. 

4. The use of wealth: Productive and unproductive consumption. 
Economic significance of luxury. Subsistence and population. 

Debates upon topics pertaining to this study encouraged, and students 
led to read both sides of disputed questions. 

Texts: Laughlin, Walker. 





ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
MAE E. SCHREIBER. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Review of the essentials of English Grammar, with such exercises in 
sentential analysis and parsing as will aid the student in interpreting the 
language of others and in the proper expression of his own thoughts. 


COMPOSITION. 


Examination of descriptions, narratives, expositions, and argumenta- 
tions by standard authors, with a view to discover the underlying laws of 
composition and the ways of applying those laws. Choice portions of 
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literature are memorized throughout the entire course in English. Exercises 
in imitating, reproducing, and composing descriptions, narratives, exposi- 
tions, and argumentations. To train students to talk clearly, accurately, 
and fluently before a class and elsewhere, a large portion of the work is 
oral. Special attention is given to story telling to show the place of the 
story in school work, the purposes in telling it, its adaptation to those pur- 
poses, and the method of utilizing it. 


RHETORIC. 


Study of diction and rhetorical figures based upon an examination of 
good literature. Exercises in detecting figures and constructing the same. 
Criticism of different forms of composition as found in the works of stand- 
ard authors and the best periodical literature. Such criticism based upon 
the work in composition. 


LITERATURE. 


The aim in this subject is to cultivate in students a taste for good liter- 
ature, and an appreciation of it by reading and studying such literature 
rather than by studying about literature and authors. In so far as a study 
of the history of literature and the biography of authors will aid in accom- 
plishing this purpose it will be pursued, but no further. 

Lists of modern poetry, fiction, and essays are presented to the student, 
from which he selects six novelists, six poets, and six essayists. The reading 
is carried on according to the following outline: 


A.—Fiction. 
I. What is the purpose of the novel? 
(a) Ifa novel of incident, how has the author handled the plot ? 
(b) If astudy of certain life past, present, or Jocal, what do 
you get of that life? 
(c) If a development of character, how is the character devel- 
oped? What develops it ? 
(d) If thenovel isoneof theme, whatistheauthor’s argument ? 
Il. Literary merit. 
(a) Did you enjoy reading the novel? Why? 
(b) Was the language easily understood? 
(c) What pictures have the descriptions left in your mind ? 
(d) What made the narrativeinteresting or uninteresting ? 
(e) Did youlive with it? | 
III. How does the book compare with other books of the same charac- 
tery 


How does it compare with other books by the same 
author ? 
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IV. Was the novel worth reading ? 

(a) Did it give you pleasure? | 

(b) What definite knowledge have you gained from it ? 

(c) Has it given you higher ideals? And has it influenced 
action on your part toward the realization of those 
ideals? 

V. How does your judgment on the work compare with the judgment 
of your classmates, and of others as found in periodicals, news- 
papers, and books on criticism ? 


B.—Poetry. 


The students spend a week or more with each author’s complete works, 
reading to find out what they enjoy, what the author has written, and to 
get a general impression of the author's style. 

I, What did you read that vou enjoyed? 

Il. Why did you enjoy it. 

III. What is the general character of the poetry ? 

(a) Use of figures. 

- (b) Music. 
(c) Beauty. 
(d) Imagination. 
(e) Passion. 
(f) Inspiration. 
(zg) Insight. 
(h) Faith. 

C.—Essav. 
I. What knowledge have you gained from the reading of the essay ? 
Il. What can you say of the author’s style? 


LIBRARY READING. 


In addition to the regular class work in Literature, each student is 
expected to do systematic reading throughout the entire course of two 
years. Special courses in Literature, and courses in History, Economics, 
Sociology, Science, Pedagogy, and current events are offered, from which 
the student may select. 

In carrying out this work, it is the aim to make the student’s present 
interests the basis which shall determine his immediate line of reading. If 
he is interested in fiction only, then he is given a list of works of fiction 
from which to select a book for this reading. The teacher aims to influence 
his selection without dictating it, with the purpose of leading him to see 
something of the lessons taught by the literature of fiction, and to awaken 
interest in other fields of literature. 
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If his present interest is in History, Science, or other lines of work, a 
similar plan is pursued. If he has never read to any considerable extent 
and has no special taste for reading, an effort is made to direct him to that 
literature which takes hold of some interest which he now has and to 
broaden that interest. Starting with present interests, narrow in range, 
the effort is to broaden these interests and, through them, to create new 
and wider interests. 

To carry out this plan, the work is necessarily largely personal. For 
convenience, the school is divided into groups of fromten to fifteen students, 
who meet the teacher having this work in charge once each week as a 
group, to report upon their reading since the last meeting. The students 
in any group read along the same line, though perhaps no two read 
the same book. Lists of books are prepared which deal with the sub- 
ject under consideration by each group; from these lists students select 
such books as they desire to read. The reports are oral. As the work 
progresses, students make up a written report showing the scope of their 
reading and something of the results. Students find this reading not a 
burden, but a means of culture and a source of pleasure. In carrying on 
this work, students have free access to the books in the Public Library of 
the city of Milwaukee. 


SPECIAL LITERATURE. 


Reading poetry, fiction, and essays of the past, not only for the culture 
thus afforded, but for the purpose of comparing the past with the present 
in matter and technique; of finding out how much of the past material is 
used to-day and under what modifications; of fixing standards of judgment 
based upon wide reading. 


MODERN LITERATURE AND METHODS OF TEACHING IT. 


Consideration of the purpose, character, and scope of the work. 
1.—Purpose. 

To inculcate a love and a desire for reading, resulting in the habit of 
reading. 

To give information. 

To give power. 

To uplift by giving new ideals and inspiration. 

To cultivate the taste. 

To teach children how to read and how to use books. 
2.—Scope. 

_Many books. 

Modern literature first place. 
3.—Character. } 

In books of inspiration, reading not analysis. Se 
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In books of information, reading with analysis. 

The value of Literature in the study of allied branches. 

How to obtain and use material to the best advantage. 

Examination of children’s books in mythology, travel and description, 
adventure, history, science, fiction and poetry, with a view to determine 
their values in different grades. Observation and experimental work 
in the lower grades to determine the value of different kinds of litera- 
ture at different stages of the child’s development; to find out the in- 
terests and tastes of the children; to watch the workings of different 
methods and their adaptations to different conditions. 

The pedagogical principles upon which the instructionin Literature has 
been based are identified and their application to the work considered. 
Methods of instruction based upon these principles, and adapted to accom- 
plish the purpose under varying conditions are discussed. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND LATIN. 


I NOMEFCHELL. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are reviewed from the standpoint of 
the teacher; discussion of methods and appliances being made a promi- 
nent feature of the work. 

Arithmetic.—In this review attention is directed to the science rather 
than to the art of Arithmetic. The effort is made to lead to a grasp of 
principles rather than to a short cut to results. How and when Arithmetic 
should be taught as an art. 

Algebra.—This review is made to cover the following subjects: Nota- 
tion, numerical processes, simple equations, theory of exponents, radicals, 
quadratics, theory of equations, series, and logarithms. 

Geometry.—The review is designed to cover solid Geometry, including 
lines, planes, angles, prisms, cylinders, pyramids, cones, and the sphere, 
together with such work in plane Geometry as the class may need. Em- 
phasis is given to original and sight work. 

Texts: Wentworth’s Arithmetic, Well’s Algebra, Wentworth’s Geom- 


etry. 
REGULAR ILATIN COURSE. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


First TERM:—Cicero’s Orations against Catiline. Special reference to 
construction, word lists and style, with exercises in prose composition. 
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SEconD TERM:—Sallust’s Catiline, Vergil—three or more books, with 
prosody. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
First TERM:—Livy— Book 21. Prose composition. 
SECOND Term:—Cicero De Amicitia, De Senectute. 
The following advanced Latin Course is offered to those prepared to 
enter it, and who desire to continue the study of Latin: 


ADVANCED LATIN COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 
First TERM :—Livy—Book 21, or Book 22. 
SECOND TERM:—Cicero De Amicitia, De Senectute. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


First TERM:—Horace, Odes and Satires, with prosody. 
SzEconD TERM :—Epistles De Arte Poetica, Quintilian. 


DEPARTMENT OFCPOY si GATES CIPNiSE: 


CHARLES P. SINNOTT. 


Zoology.—Each student is proyided with a place at the laboratory 
table and with material for work. Typical animals are dissected and their 
organs compared with reference to function and structure. The knowledge 
thus acquired in the laboratory is then used in the classification of animals. 
Elementary lessons on animals are outlined and discussed with reference 
to matter and methods of teaching to be,employed in the lower grades. 

Texts: Colton’s Practical Zoology, Orton’s Cemparative Zoology, Hol 
der’s Elements of Zoology. 

Botany.—The plant is studied first as a whole and then in its parts. 
The embryo development of several plants is observed and thus an idea of 
the history of plant life acquired. Plants and their parts are compared, 
their differences and resemblances noted, and the functions of organs deter- 
mined. Work in structural and cryptogamic botany is planned for those 
who are prepared for it. 

The study of the flora of Milwaukee is taken as fully as the time will 
permit, each student analyzing and mounting specimens. Texts: Gray’s 
School and Field Book. 

Physics.—The work in physics is, as far as possible, experimental. The 
pupil’s attention is directed to a careful observation of facts, and to cor- 
rect inferences from these observations. The experimental work is done 
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mainly by the students, and they are held to legitimate conclusions from 
the results they obtain. Many of the experiments are chosen with refer- 
ence to their adaptability to elementary work in the common schools. 
‘Special attention is given to the construction and use of simple apparatus. 
‘Opportunity for more advanced work in physical measurements will be 
offered to those who are qualified for it. Texts: Avery’s Elements of Natu- 
ral Philosophy; Chute’s Practical Physics; Worthington’s Laboratory 
Practice; Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. 

Chemistry.—Fully one-half of the time given to this subject is spent in 
the laboratory, where each pupil is furnished with the necessary apparatus 
for individual work. Observations and inferences are recorded, and the 
recitation work is based upon the laboratory experience and collateral 
reading. The course includes a descriptive study of the common elements 
and their compounds, the chemistry of combustion, decay, fermentation, 
respiration, food, dyeing, bleaching, poisons, metals; chemical theory and 
nomenclature; qualitative analysis and special advanced work for those 

- prepared for it. 

Texts: Shepard’s Elements of Chemistry, Williams’ Chemistry, Apple- 
ton’s Young Chemist, Stoddards Qualitative Analysis. 

Geology.—The common rock making minerals are studied, each student 
being furnished with an individual collection and required to note the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of each mineral. 

The effects of the atmospheric, aqueous, organic, and igneous agencies 
upon the earth’s crust are noted, and a general classification of rocks is 
made according to their mineral composition, arrangement and origin, and 
the subsequent changes to which they have been subjected are determined. 

The progress of continental and organic development in geologic time, 
as shown by the fossil remains in the crust, is studied in as much detail as 
the time will permit. 

As much work as possible is done in the field, and allis made to bear 
directly upon the subject of geography. 

Texts: Dana’s Text-Book of Geology, LeConte’s Compend of Geology, 
.Shaler’s First Book in Geology. 


TECHNICS AND METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

This work has for its purpose the training of students to do elementary 
work in the science of common things, in the lower departments of graded 
schools. The scope of the work will include a determination of what is to 
be taught, how to teach it, and the preparation of material and appliances 
to be used in teaching it. 

In Zoology, Botany, and Geology the professional work concerns the 
educational value of the study as tending to cultivate the observing facul- 
ties, and to lay the foundation, by means of comparison and classification, 
tor the habit of inductive reasoning. 
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THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 


Crib Ak V4 


1. Preliminary. 


AW 
Ze 
3. 
4. 


Nature, form, and limits of education. 
Basis of psychical life. 

Modes of mental activity. 

Processes of knowledge. 


Il. General Method. 


The individual notion. 

The general notion. 
Assimilation of knowledge. 
Analysis and synthesis. 
Bases of instruction. 

Ends of instruction. 
Methods of instruction. 


Ill. The Art of Questiouing. 


Objects of questioning. 
Qualifications of questioner. 
Matter and form of questions. 
Matter and form of answers. 


IV. Methods in Special Subjects. 


a 


2. 
3. 
+ 


Reading—primary, intermediate and advanced. 
Language; Grammar. 

Geography; History. 

Minor branches briefly studied. 


General Information. 





mie ONO Le 


The Wisconsin State Normal School located in Mil- 
waukee was authorized by an act of the legislature passed 
in 1880. The grounds and building, provided by the city 
of Milwaukee at an expense of fifty-three thousand dollars, 
were presented to the State in May 1885, and were ac- 
cepted by the Board of Regents June 4th, of the same year. 
The school was formally opened on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember following. 


BUREOSEFORSIHEISOCHOOE: 


‘“The exclusive purpose and objects of each normal 
school,’’ as expressed in the statute, ‘‘shall be the instruc- 
tion and training of persons, both male and female, in the 
theory and art of teaching and in all the various branches 
that pertain to acommon school education, andin all sub- 
jects needful to qualify for teaching in the public schools; 
also to give instruction inthe fundamental law of the United 
States and of this state, in what regards the rights and 
duties of citizens.’’ 

The primary purpose of this school is to give thorough 
professional training to teachers. When the high schools of 
the state discharge their function in giving adequate and 
thorough academie training, the normal school can confine 
itself to legitimate professional work. In maintaining this 
school on the basis of high school preparation, it is assumed 
that adequate training may be obtained in the high schools. 
It is the intention to emphasize the importance of sound 
academic training before beginning professional work, and to 
encourage the high schools to prepare students for the 
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normal schools. A prominent purpose is to furnish those 
who are already in the profession, but who feel the need of 
broader and more thorough preparation for their work, an 
opportunity to fit themselves for something better than they 
have attained. In short, to meet the present urgent demand 
tor higher professional training for teachers is the mission of 
the State Normal School at Milwaukee. 





ADVANTAGES. 


Superior advantages are offered to the students of this 
Normal School by reason of its location in the metropolis of 
the state. The varied interests, industries, and opportunities 
to be found ina city with nearly a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants cannot fail to have a high educational value. 
The Milwaukee Public Library with nearly 70,000 volumes, 
the Layton Art Gallery, andthe Natural History Museum are 
available for use and observation. Churches of all religious 
denominations extend a hearty welcome to the students. 
The opportunities of attending lectures, concerts, and art 
entertainments of a high order are not insignificant as 
elements of culture. 

The advantage of contact with teachers of character 
and enterprise in a large school system can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Students who are recommended by the Faculty 
as capable of teaching are occasionally employed in the city 
schools, and receive for their services the salary of substitute 
teachers. The public schools, therefore, as well as the Model 
School, furnish exceptional advantages for practice in teach- 
ing, and for obtaining an acquaintance with various methods 
of discipline, management, and instruction. 





LOCATION. 
The Normal School building is situated on an eligible 
and commanding site at the corner of Wells and Eighteenth 
streets. It was chosen by the Regents as one of the most 
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attractive points in Milwaukee, and at the same time easily 
accessible from all parts of the city. 

The arrangement of the building for school purposes is 
acknowledged to be excellent. There is water on every floor. 
The building is heated throughout by steam. Every room 
is well lighted and ventilated. The physical and chemical 
rooms are well supplied withsuitable tables, bowls, gas and 
water, for laboratory purposes, giving opportunity for indi- 
vidual work by the students. 





SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 


An effort is made to emphasize the practical value of 
scientific instruction to the teacher and’its proper recog- 
nition in the theories of education. The student is led to 
find causes of phenomena, and to cultivate the power of 
leading others to see these causes and the deduced laws. 
He is made fainiliar with apparatus. Heis required to test 
principles hy personal manipulation of the instruments. 
Two large rooms furnished for this purpose are set apart for 
laboratory work in physics and chemistry, with appliances 
placed within reach of the students for their use. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


A workshop well furnished with benches and wood- 
working tools is provided for the use of the school. An 
instructor thoroughly trained in the Swedish system of 
Sloyd, or elementary wood-working, is employed to give 
instruction to Model School pupils, and to students in the 
Normal department who desire to fit themselves to take 
charge of similar work in the public schools, or to construct 
such simple pieces of apparatus as may be used by them to 
illustrate the action of physical laws. 

During the year 1894—95 pupils in the third and fourth 
grades of the Model School will take daily work in manual 
training as a part of their regular school work. It will not 
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be regarded as an extra study, as a place will be made for it 
on the program by eliminating some other work from the 
course of study for these grades. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Physical vigor is insisted on as a necessary condition of 
success in the work of the school. The faculty reserves the 
right of limiting studies to the normal expenditure of 
physical energy, and of directing the students in that which 
will develop the mind and body harmoniously. An instruc- 
tor is employed for the special purpose of giving attertion 
to the physical training of the students and of imparting 
instruction in freé bodily movements, calisthenics and gym- 
nastics. The school building is well provided with dumb- 
bells, bar-bells, wands, Indian clubs, and chest-bars. 


DRAWING AND VOCAL MUSIC. 


Every student is required to take a course in drawing 
before graduation. Both mechanical facility and proper 
methods of presentation are desirable. All students are 
required to take a course in vocal music. 





bee URES: 
It is a part of the plan of the school to have a course of 
lectures on various topics of interest delivered before the 
students each year. 





THE MODEL SCHOOL. 


The Model School is organized on the basis of a 
thoroughly classified graded school. Each room accommo- 
dates more than forty pupils, and is under the charge 
of an experienced teacher, who is held personally respon- 
sible for the instruction and for the advancement of her 
pupils in accordance with the most approved principles of 
education. During certain periods of the day the Model 
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School is used by students for observation of the work done 
by the regular teachers; at others it is used for the purpose 
of training teachers to teach. It is the aim to exemplify in 
this school for children the best methods of instruction; to 
have its course adjusted to the age and abilities of the chil- 
dren, and the studies arranged so as to give each its proper 
amount of consideration without neglecting anything that 
is necessary for the early education of the child. 





BOOKS. 
The students of the Normal School are supplied with all 
necessary text-books at a rental of three dollars a year. 
Text-books are also furnished in the Model School at the 
following rental per term: 


(SPAIN OTOCES:. ose. i ee ee at $1.00 
PALETIUCH IA LO. GLAUEB. gk. ro Pd Ee oschel eatda ets (és: 
TIM ALY (LAQES. ctias, SR TTL ce cet itl OEE SE SH EPeE .50 


Books will be furnished at cost to those who prefer to 
own them. By misuse, abuse, or loss of books, the pupil will 
incur a fine commensurate with the injury done. 

Hereafter, a fee of fifty cents will be collected from each 
student in the Normal department at the beginning of each 
term, and will be used in furnishing periodicals for the read- 
ing room. 

Books of reference may be obtained for consultation 
either at theschoolreference-library or atthe Public Library, 
located a short distance from the Normal School. The 
assistance rendered by the Public Library, with its excellent 
equipment of works onliterature, art, and history, is invalu- 
able. The students of the Normal School have thus placed 
at their disposal the best authorities extant upon any sub- 
ject of investigation. 

The thanks of the teachers and students are due to Miss 
West, the librarian of the Public Library, and to Miss Stearns, 
her assistant, for the many courtesies extended to the school 
during the year. 
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BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


There are abundant opportunities for obtaining good 
board and rooms. Rates are very reasonable considering 
the location of the school and the advantages and superior 
comforts incident to city life. The expenses of living need 
not exceed four dollars per week. Information concerning 
localities in which board and rooms may be found will be 
furnished by the President. 





AID TO STUDENTS. 


For the aid and encouragement of those who may need 
pecuniary assistance, and who show themselves worthy and 
promising as teachers, opportunities are offered to earn 
something by teaching occasionally as substitutes in the 
city schools or in the evening schools. In addition to this a 
loan fund has beenestablished by the Alumni Association by 
means of which worthy students may be assisted. 


READING ROOM. ° 


The reading room contains the principal newspapers, 
monthly magazines, and educational journals. Itissustained 
by the students and faculty and isan important auxiliary to 
the school. 

List of Magazines on file in the Reading Room. 

QUARTERLY. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


Political Science Quarterly, 
American Journal of Psychology. 


MONTHLY. 
The Forum, Century, 
St. Nicholas, Popular Science Monthly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Art Amateur, 
Popular Science News, Nineteenth Century, 
Cosmopolitan, The Arena, 
Outing, Lend a Hand, 


Current Literature, American Journal of Science, 
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Jenness Miller Monthly, 
Kindergarten Magazine, 


Atlantic Monthly, 
Wide Awake, 
Education, 
American Teacher, 
Musical Record, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Review of Reviews, 
The Book Buyer. 


The Dial, 
Intelligence, 


Harper’s Weekly, 
The Nation, 

Judge, 

Puck, 

Week’s Current, 
Scientific American, 


Popular Science News, 

Primary Education, 

North American Review, 

Teachers’ Institute, 

Western Teacher, 

Public School Journal, 

Popular Educator, 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, 


SEMI-MONTHLY. 


WEEKLY. 


Youth’s Companion, 
Journal of Education, 
School Journal, 

Frank Leslie’s Weekly, 
The Outlook, 

Lia hs Toe 


The Electrical World, New York Tribune. 


DAILY. 


Milwaukee Journal, 
Chicago Herald. 


Milwaukee Sentinel, 





LITERARY SOCIETY. 


The Normal Lyceum, a literary society supported by the 
young men and women of the school, holds its regular ses- 
sions on Friday evenings. These meetings have proved 
highly beneficial as a means of cultivating a'talent for liter- 
ary work and public discussion, and asa school of parlia- 
mentary practice. Membership is voluntary, but students 
are encouraged to become members. As a rule the strongest 
students are active workers in the society. 
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TUITION. 


No tuitionis charged the members of the Normal depart- . 
ment who express their intention to follow the profession 
of teaching. Others desiring the advantages of the school 
but not intending to teach, or such as do not show satis- 
factory evidence of teaching ability are charged tuition. 


Tuition in every case is paid in advance and for the 
entire term, at the following rates per week: 


Pirst and. Second (Grades: crtcsascedaeee sans aes aehedcatens t= 20 Cents 

Third and Fourth Grades:,. cocci onesee 20 Cents 

Fasten And Sixth Grades. sccwictnt eee eee eee eee 25 Cents 

Seventh and Highth Grades: venicteerenencrnes=tasepaareneseones 30 Cents 

Normal Schoolnet eens tease enaase te 75 Cents 
GRADUATION 


The university plan of graduation is followed. This 
permits the student to complete his course at any time that 
his fitness to teach has been made evident to the Faculty. 
The diploma has been conferred in several instanees during 
the scholastic yearas well asatits close. When issued it le- 
gally qualifies the holder to teach in any public school in the 
state for one year, after which it may be countersigned by 
the StateSuperintendent whenit becomes an unlimited State 
Certificate. 


The following is the regulation of the Board of Regents 
concerning graduation: 


No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a member 
of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who 
is less than nineteen years of age, but a certificate of attendance may be 
granted by the President of a Normal School to any person who shall have 
been a member of such school for one term, provided that in his judgment 
such certificate is deserved. 


The following announcement is copied from thecatalogue 
of the University of Wisconsin for the current year : 
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Graduates of the advanced course of the State normal schools will be 
admitted to the University with the rank of Juniors in the English and 
General Science courses. A special adaptation of these courses has been 
framed for the purpose of enabling such. graduates to utilize as advanta- 
geousiy as practicable their previous training. This has been done in view 
of the ill-adjustment of the courses of normal schools to the regular college 
courses, and in recognition of the excellent training giver in the Wisconsin 
normal schools. 

The certified standing of any student in the regular courses of the 
normal schools of this State will be accepted in the studies which it covers 
in place of an examination. 





ADVICE TO CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION. 


1. Read this catalogue carefully and note the require- 
ments for admission and the outline of work required for 
graduation. 

2. Determine to make thorough preparation before en- 
tering. Defects, if they exist, will certainly manifest them- 
selves, and may interfere seriously with the successful com- 
pletion of the course in the time prescribed. 

3. Resolve to enter the school with the purpose of 
undertaking only as much as can be done well, and without 
injury to your health. 

4. Give particular attention to penmanship, reading, 
spelling, and composition work. It is very desirable that 
Etymology also should be thoroughly studied before enter- 
ing. In all these particulars there is much to be desired of 
most persons applying for admission, some graduates of 
high schools even admitting that they have never written an 
essay before entering the Normal School. Prepare to show 
by examination, that you can: 

a. Write a neat and legible business letter. 
b. Spell correctly the vocabulary of a daily newspaper 
and of ordinary text-books. 

5. Read asmuch good literature and history as possible, 
and read carefully and thoughtfully. 
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6. Prepare to be admitted at the beginning of the year 
and to continue to the end. The gain of a month’s salary 
in teaching will rarely compensate for the loss sustained by 
not taking the class work regularly. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following regulations have been established by the 
Board of Regents: 


First—Each Assembly District in the State shall be entitled to eight 
representatives in the Normal Schools, andin case vacancies exist in the rep- 
resentation to which an Assembly District is entitled, such vacancy may be 
filled by the President and Secretary of the Board. | 


Second—Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the County 
Superintendent of the County, or if the County Superintendent has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the City Superintendent 
of the city in which the candidate may reside. The candidate shall be at 
least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health, and good moral charac- 
ter. Each person so nominated shall receive a certificate setting forth his 
name, age, health, and character, and a duplicate of such certificate shall 
be immediately sent by the Superintendent to the Secretary of the Board, 
(at Madison. ) 


Third—Upon presentation of such certificate to the President of a 
State Normal School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction 
of the President, and if found qualified to enter the Normal School, in re- 
spect to learning, (graduates of Free High Schools and Colleges are ad- 
mitted upon their diplomas without examination,) he may be admitted 
after furnishing such evidence of good health and good moral character as 
the President may require, and after subscribing to the following declaration: 


L jaistauh gcousdeceaars stash etebeney dees tetcereTs ceo , do hereby declare that my purpose 
in entering this State Normal School is to fit myself for the profession of 
teaching, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the public 
schools of the State. 


Fourth—No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, 
nor who is less than nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance 
may be granted by the President of a Normal School to any person who 
shall have been a member of such school one term, provided that, in his 
judgment, such certificate is deserved. 


Graduates. 


As the number of graduates of the school increases and they are called 
to more distant fields of labor than in the first years, the necessity of re- 
porting any change of address becomes more apparent. It is very desira- 
ble that each graduate should report to the President every year, by letter 
or by postal card, stating what changes have been made by promotion, by 
marriage, or by removal. 


1886. 


“Step by Step.”’ 
Appleyarde, Emma Louise, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Chase, Marv Belle, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Culligan, Lucy Camilla, (Mrs. G. H. Krock) Milwaukee 
Cunningham, Agnes Maria, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Epstein, Tillie, | Teacher, Milwaukee 
Follett, Mary Frances, (Mrs. Frederick Ethier) Milwaukee 
Foulkes, Viola Marguerite, (Mrs. Theodore B. Olsen) Milwaukee 
Haase, Laura, ' (Mrs. Kramer ) Madison 
Hughes, Minnie Beddoes, (Mrs, George Daggett) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Malloy, Kittie, B., Teacher Milwaukee 
Olsen, Ida, (Mrs. John Harkins) Milwaukee 
O’Sullivan, Elizabeth J., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Reynolds, Lillian Frances, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Rogers, Emma Adelaide, (Mrs. Edwin A. Dickinson) Chicago, Ill. 
Worms, Jessie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
1887. 


‘‘ We study for light to bless with light.” 


' Bergen, George B., Teacher, High School, Elgin, Ill. 
Clarke, Susie G., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Clarke, Maggie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Cooke, Mary E., (Mrs. Edward F. Capron) Chicago, Ill. 
Doerfler, Anna A., Prin. of School, Milwaukee 
Fuchs, Theresa, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Hines, Maggie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Hood, Gertrude, Teacher, High School, Ripon, Wis. 


Leyser, Minnie B., (Mrs. Sigismund Levi) Milwaukee 
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Newman, Sarah, 
Nichols, Lyda P., 
Pfoertch, Dina, 
Riley, Eva E., 
Stearns, Lutie E., 
O’sullivan, Eugenia, 
Tomelty, Mary, 
Zahl, Lydia M., 


Apple, Rebecca C., 
Booth, Marion, 

Cole, Gertrude E.., 
Comstock, Jessie H., 
Dehm, Lena M.., 
Desmond, Mary J., 
Dietz, Lillie D.., 
*Farrall Jennie, 
Foulkes, Eugenia M., 
Hoenes, Jacob E., 
Loewenmeyer, Emily, 


McCormack, Nellie R., 


McDowell, Fannie E., 
Paine, Edith G., 
Parkes, Annie B., 
Pierce, Marion, 
Ramaker, Nellie D., 
Sivyer, Carrie A., 
Sheldon, Carrie A., 
Strass, Alice, 
Thompson, Mary, 


Ackerman, John H., 
Anderson, Mabel L., 
Barber, Katherine, 
*Brunst, Clara, 
Froelich, Minnie, 
Harley, Katherine C.., 


Teacher, 

(Mrs. Charles A. Butler) 
Public Library, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


1888. 


‘Ad Astra.’ 


(Mrs. M. A. Mendelsohn) 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


Teaches: 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
(Mrs. John Le Feber) 
(Mrs. W. L. Phillips) 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
(Mrs. George W. Ferris) 
Student, Pratt Inst., 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


1889. 


“ Rowing not Drifting.”’ 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Denver, Col. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 





Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Superintendent of Schools, East Portland, Ore. 


- Teacher, High School, 
Teacher, 


Teacher, 


La Crosse 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
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Hauser, Sophie, 


Lage, Thomas Henry, 


Luebke, Ottilie E., 


Meisnest, Frederick Wm., 
Morgan, Elizabeth E., 
O’Brien, Bridget Vaughn, 


Purdy, Edith A., 
Smith, Marietta B.., 
Thomas, Emma L., 
Waigli, Eleanor, 


Walrath, Cornelia R., 


Warne, Lucy Adell. 


Weltzien, Lena Marie, 


Aldrich, Mildred, 


Bolton, Frederick E., 


Conant, Jennie C., 
Corbitt, Lilian, 
Couch, Ernest E., 
Davis, Julia, 
Fellows, Jane M., 
Foote, Neena, 
Goetsch, Hattie L., 
Hallowes, Clara, 
Hauser, Daisy, 


Hegner, Herman F., 


Heideman, Lena, 
Kahlenberg, Louis, 
McKillop, Nettie, 
Nichols, Mattie A., 
Nickey, Minnie E., 
Paine, Alice C., 
Rodee, Nellie M., 
Sheldon, Nellie J., 
Taylor, Ada, 


Trask, Katherine B., 


Teacher, 
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Milwaukee 


Principal, High School, New Richmond, Wis" 


Teacher, 
Principal, High School, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


Teacher, State Normal School, 


Student, State University, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


1890. 


‘‘To be not to seem.”’ 


Teacher, 
Principal, High School, 
Teacher, High School, 
Teacher, 
Principal, High School, 
(Mrs. John Fryc) 
Teacher, 
(Mrs. Chas. F. Rock) 
Teacher, Normal School, 
Student, State University, 
Teacher, 
Student, Chicago University, 
Teacher, High School, 
Instructor, State University, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
(Mrs. Ernest Post) 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Student, State University, 


Teacher, 


Milwauk ee 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Platteville, Wis. 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee. 


Weyauwega, Wis. 
Milwaukee 

Eagle River, Wis. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Chicago, Il. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Madison 


Sioux Falls, South Dak, 
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1891. 
‘‘ More Beyond.”’ 
Arnold, Glenn B., Solicitor, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Beach, Carrie M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Bolton, Herbert E., Law Student, University, Madison 
Brugger, Frances M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Buell, Harry C.., Teacher, High School, Janesville, Wis. 
Burnham, Anna E., Teacher, High School, Evansville, Wis. 
Calkins, Mary I., Teacher, Milwaukee 
IDreutzer, Corrilla C., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Finan, John J., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Haisler, Elizabeth C., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Hanley, Elizabeth A., Teacher, Racine, Wis. 
Hegner, Ida E., Teacher, Chicago 
Houlan, Marion C., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Limberg, Theresa, Teacher, Milwaukee 
O’Leary, Jessie L., Teacher, Reedsburg, Wis. 
Palutzke, Bertha, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Pennell, Elizabeth, (Mrs. Chas. Kroeger) Milwaukee 
Pollock, Marv E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Ramsey, Susan E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Robrahn, Frances, . Teacher, Milwaukee 
Schlundt, Herman, Student, State University, Madison, Wis. 
Shire, Sarah, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Smith, Nellie M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Stillman, Mary Louise, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Wright, Jane, Teacher, ; Milwaukee 
L892. 


“Catch the Sunshine.”’ 


Bloomfield, W. E., Educational Journalism, Milwaukee 
Borresen, Lilly M. E., Teacher, La Crosse 
Beer ered. es Principal of School, Sheboygan 
Burnham, Katherine E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Caldwell, Minnie, Teacher in High School, Baraboo 
Clark, Amy E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Delosch, Laura L., Téacher, Milwaukee 
Dittmer, Anna H., : Teacher, Milwaukee 
Ducker, William H.,- Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Chicago 


Fowler, Lotta B., Teacher, Milwaukee 
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Fuller, Anna B., 
Fuller, Gertrude E., 
Galligan, Cecilia R., 
Griffiths, Minna §., 
Harries, Alice, 

Hill, Henry D.., 
Howard, Mrs. Ellen J., 
Howard,.F. C., 
Miller, Ida, 
Peppard, Joseph M., 
Rice, Margaret, 
Rogers, Irma E., 
Saveland, Linda C., 
Slosson, May, 
Smith, Fred J., 
Staehle, Max, 
Swinburne, Julia M., 
Thomson, Alva A., 
Wackler, Catherine H.., 
Warne, Edna V., 
Welles, Frances B., 


Aldrich, Mabelle J., 
*+Boughten, Clara L., 
Brauns, Lydia, 
Brown, Andrew C., 
Brown, Helen N., 
Burgess, Bertha A., 
Bussewitz, Max A., 
De Garmo, Cora H., 
Elmer, Florence, 
Graber, John E., 
Hagemann, John A., 
Haisler, Margaret L., 


Houtkamp, William E., 


Kaross, Ella B., 
Kendall, Alice M., 
Landgraf, Eda M., 
McDonald, Mabel, 


Teacher. 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Principal of High School, 
Teacher in High School, 
Principal of High School, 
Teacher, 
Principal of High School, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


Supt. of Schools, Juneau County, 
Port Washington 


Principal of High School, 
Teacher, 

Student, State University, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 

Student, State University, 


1893s: 


‘‘ Be, Grow, Live.”’ 


Teacher, 
Teacher; 
Teacher, High School, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Principal, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, High School, 
Principal, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, High School, 
Teacher, High School, 
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Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
North Greenfield 
Waupun 
Waupun 
Sheboygan 
Osceola Mills 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Mauston 


Milwaukee 
Madison 
Baraboo 
Milwaukee 
Madison 


Milwaukee 
Manitowoc 
Edgerton 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Appleton 
Oshkosh 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwankee 
Milwaukee 
Fort Atkinson 
Oconomowoc 
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Moffet, Mae S., Teacher, Milwaukee 
tNicolaus, R. C., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Nuesse, Elizabeth, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Olson, Oscar, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Peters, Ella, ; Teacher, Milwaukee 
Pokorny, Lucy G., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Quinn, Jennie M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Reel, Irma, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Ries, Jessie M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Scott, Nellie M., Teacher, Layton Park 
Sherwood, Belle Teacher, Wauwatosa 
Skelding, Florence F., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Tyre, Olga, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Vaughn, Gertrude O., Teacher, Milwaukee 
*Veech, Lizzie P., 

Welch, Nellie A., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Winteler, Caspar, Teacher, Wilton 
Zimmers, Peter J., Teacher, High School, Watertown 





* Deceased. _ 
+ Graduated December 19, 1893. 





fez : 


CALENDAR 1894-95. 


Entrance Examination, Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1894. 
School Organized, Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1894. 
Winter Vacation Begins Friday, Dec. 21, 1894. 
Session Resumed Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1895. 
First Term Ends Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1895, 
Second Term Begins Thursday, Jan. 31, 1895. 
Spring Vacation Begins Friday, April ay Mh iay 
Session Resumed Tuesday, April 16, 1895. 
Graduating Exercises, Wednesday, June 26, 1895. 


Meeting of Alumni, Thursday, June 27, 1895. 
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Entrance Examination, Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1894. 
School Organized, Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1804, 
_ Winter Vacation n Begins nde Dec. pt 1894, | 


Barat Re cat hae Wednesday, Jan 30 
_ Second Term Begins Thursday, Jan. 31, 1895. 
Spring Vacation Begins Friday, April: 5, 1895. 
Session Resumed ie as 16, 1895. 
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ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


— OF THE — 


Wisconsin State : 


5, Nermal School 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





1803. 





MILWAUKEE: 
Standard Printing Company.. 
1893. 


STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, 
1J4 Michigan Street, 
MILWAUKEE. 


Board of Regents. 


TERM EXPIRES First MONDAY IN FEBRUARY, 1894. 


OH N Wis. HUM Behe tee toate seer teces take ti cce-aarty ss test nes Oshkosh. 
BYRON’ Bs PA RK. sere eee Ra etek scenes cents Stevens Point. 
BERNARD GOLDS MUTE eee ctu oe aes mere cepa Milwaukee. 





TERM EXPIRES First MONDAY IN FEBRUARY, 1895. 


VED) sy A RR Ree oe eee ca eeateee a ete thee aces seth cent nane Geet Madison. 
eee LN SV OR erie eeere nee enn en, tet on Caron Vhs Se RL River Falls. 
BM TOL NSONG2 sii sare stant 2 eBtetaG Ret, tet tu ierry ease eran Whitewater. 


TERM EXPIRES First MONDAY IN FEBRUARY, 1896. 


DENNIS F GABRUNERE ire ractoua te tctin ced tee toree..corareeaenes Platteville. 
MICHA BEZEK ECR WAN Pere re tre eR see von ree Aceon oe Manitowoc. 


TRAY A’ HIE Lisi capenceihnrseerectnasadetase Secen-ontoureeers hiner ssanceeaz Sparta. 





Mat GEORGE W. PECK, Governor. 
Fotis : O. E. WELLS, State Superintendent of 
Ex-Officio. : : 
Public Instruction. 





OFFICERS*@ rab iErb@ARD: 


PireSiclstt | rete scenes de <senn gus teneensecnteetders nacho yen uss bacaass 2| OHN Ws HUME: 
NiGes RIOStCeti0...: cissccacccvchvestermete teceswet ce eten ees Cootachsss se E. M. JOHANSON. 
SOCTELA TY sete sete aise sone + due estounpaarneneh tpnee taecsmgetan sine nsnnssece ca W. D. PARKER. 
Treasurer, .LX-OMI CIO 2. cae ceeer torneo at teweanaees ba caa cere die sescee JOHN HUNNER. 





VISITING COMMITTEE. 


fa EP oe Cas Oh egy ik Orr eaee Pah ag MAN Ky enelte ama R ae a a ee ap Whitewater. 
Nee 1 Oa Ns Tak A SN EA Pel ak SSB aks Bo a LY i ny Manitowoc. 
Niko. MARY DOBRA DR ORD ete srtes te iidecdcsoct ts eset: IXenosha. 


Scott, Nellie M., 
Sherwood, Belle, - 


Skelding, Florence F., 


Tyre, Olga, 


Vaughn, Gertrude O., 


Veech, Lizzie P., 
Welch, Nellie A., 


Wenzel, Theodore W.A., 
Williams, Catherine R., 


Winteler, Caspar, 
Zimmers, Peter J., 


Abbott, Lotta, 


Adamson, Mary E., 


Baker, Mamie E., 
Becker, Ida, 
Binzel, Alma L., 
Black, Mary, 


Blackstone, Hattie K., 


Booth, Mary E., 


Brennan, Elizabeth, 
Brownell, Stella F., 


Bury, Hattie P., 


Chamberlain, May L., 


Cline, Esther M.., 
Derse, Robert M., 
Dreutzer, Ruth A., 
Duncan, Maud E., 
Durkee, Mate A., 


Dwinnell, Bessie M., 


Feingold, Josef, 
Fink, Ella L., 


Freeman, James R., 
Gansel, Edward A., 


Gillette, Julia, 

Goehrs, Carrie C., 
Graham, John C., 
Grubb, Mattie L., 


Hegner, Caroline W., 
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CITY. 
Monroe, 
Mauston, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Spring Prairie, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, 
Racine, 


JUNIOR CLASS 1892-93. 


CrDY: 
Westfield, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Beaver Dam, 
Mauston, 
Berlin, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Mauston, 
Kilbourn City, 
Milwaukee, 
Alderly, 
Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee, 
Hartford, 
Lodi, 
Milwaukee, 
South Milwaukee, 
Sparta, 
Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, 
Milwaukee, 
South Wayne, 
Milwaukee, 
Decorah, Iowa, 


COUNTY. 
Green. 


Juneau. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Walworth. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 





Racine. 


COUNTY. 
Marquette. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Dodge. 
Juneau. 
Green Lake. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Juneau. 
Columbia. 
Milwaukee. 
Dodge. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Washington. 
Columbia. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Monroe. 
Milwaukee. 
Waukesha. 
Milwaukee. 
La Fayette. 
Milwaukee. 
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Hegner, Wilhelmina C., 
Hindes, Mayme L., 
Hollister, Jessie M., 
Hughes, Florence, 
Hyer, Frank S., 

Jones, Lydia M., 
Kennedy, Katharine C., 
Krahn, Adolph J., 
Kristensen, Anna M.,, 
Krueger, Olive, 
Kussel, Tiby, 

Landolt, Louise J., 
Lydon, Margaret L., 
McClellan, Mary F., 
McDowell, John C., 


McIntosh, Margaret V., 


Michaels, Etta M., 
Middlemas, May A., 
Moody, Mary, 
Morrison, Elsie, 
Peterman, Julia, 
Peterson, Grace M., 
Pistor, Lydia, 
Ribenack, Bertha E., 
Ringrose, Emma T., 
Risk, Nina I., 
Robertson, Lillian A., 
Rosenthal, Annette, 
Schlichting, Meta, 
Sheldon, May, 
Sigwell, Sarah S., 
Skelding, Mary, 
Smith, Nettie, 

Soik, Matta, 
Somers, Florence J., 
Sontag, Lillian V., 
Suckow, Elsie, 
Sullivan, Ellen J., 
Stelting, Albert A., 
Thompson, Royal C., 
Thomson, Charles, 


CITY. 
Decorah, Iowa, 
Lodi, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Aztalan, 
Delavan, 
Milwaukee, 
Huilsburgh, 
Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Montello, 
Milwaukee, 
Berlin, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Kewaunee, 
Kilbourn City, 
Wauwatosa, 
Easton, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
Janesville, 
Milwaukee, 
Pewaukee, 
Berlin, 
Milwaukee, 
Fort Atkinson, 
Milwaukee, 
Richmond, 
Mount Tabor, 
Hillsboro, 
Tomah, 


COUNTY. 


~ Columbia. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Jefferson. 
Walworth 
Milwaukee. 
Dodge. 
Kenosha 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 


‘Milwaukee. 


Marquette. 
Milwaukee. 
Green Lake. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Kewaunee. 
Columbia. 
Milwaukee. 
Adams. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Rock. 
Milwaukee. 
Waukesha. 
Green Lake. 
Milwaukee. 
Jefferson. 
Milwaukee. 
Walworth. 
Vernon. 
Vernon. 
Monroe. 
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CMTS COUNTY. 
Timlin, Eva M., Kilbourn City, Columbia. 
Tower, Effie M., North Greenfield, Milwaukee. 
Uhlmann, Gustav, Milvraukee, Milwaukee. 
Utendorfer, William E., Spring Green, Sauk. 
Waldron, Jessi. E., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Wetherby, Jessie, Mauston, Juneau. 
Wiener, Grace M.., Alexandria, S. Dakota, 
Wilde, Samuel H., Milwaukee, ; Milwaukee. 
Worden, Ruth A., Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 





SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 


A CAMS. 2. y0.iises ean ere ees ter ens seas 1 NI BEC UECLE aca .ont ieee ote es tee 2 
Brown 2.2.94 seas eee 1 MilWauk@@in.. cca: Sacha 68 
Columbia Sect etek store 6 NIOBTOCS 75.05 art estates acai 2 
Dodgers hen eee ec tines, cere 4 Outagwamieen...wenr-ereme 1 
Green Bie cone ea taeetian ieccee saree a RACINCAc5) trGakssal eee ee ee 2 
Green Laker et vc. een aces 2 IR.OCK i seuteansticiesccdcieeloreeaneeeenereae rk 
JetlerSon ier, cet pitencecestecotsteset 3 SEE} eee eRe EEIPE hr, AMIE IT 8 rl 
Puneet. ce. cersieusteaesclcctaesaeesseeren 5 Met pon i2.t758n, ce isens eeaes tee oes 2 
Kens a eer tae y tian eer ae 1 Walworth... o.ccs ees eee 4. 
ICGWAUNCEL. eye cree recrtaseneenene a Washington! :....scsecte-seee 2 
Trap Avett lence re nce ye ceree if Wankeshass:.) eae eect cas 2 
WEATITEOW OC a.rtst teneccecteer eaten etiee 2 — 
Ss 87 
29 29 
TOTAL thes wesoncecde eek PotNeee tas Chek ean > cage Pe ean taeh ae ete ee 116 
OTHER STATES. TOTAL SUMMARY. 
LOW AN ccr hee ee leent tne 2 Summary by Counties........... 116 
NWIASSACHISELES....t,.cesu0steccre x ented 1: SS Statesaenweee 6 
ITI NNESOTAcRiestite an act etircaete reseatee a ee 
NLONEAN AN Ae tee. cccscth sete gees 1 TOtalincic.ceeackc cere nee 122 
South Vakotarse cme. ccc eeeetees A. 
6 


OF THE SENIOR CLASS 


The number coming from the Milwaukee High School was........... 23 
The number whose preparatory work was done elsewhere was....22 


Or THE JUNIOR CLASS 


The number coming from the Milwaukee High School was........... 29 
The number whose preparatory work was done elsewhere was....48 
Total numberin theschool this year from Milwaukee High School.52 

s peed * h a Ss Other ‘schoGls.772.07-.02.. 70 


Model School. 


Baird, Mabel, 
Boerth, Hattie, 
Booth, Andrew, 
Brazier, Helen, 
Campbell, Helen, 
Chapin, Chester, 
French, Osborne, 
Goetz, Walter, 
Haugen, Alice, 
Haugen, Ragna, 
Hamilton, Paul, 
Heller, Paula, 
Herdegen, Irma, 
Howard, Arthur, 
Whitemore, Ruth. 


Banks, Nellie, 
Clark, Stewart, 
Day, Gordon, 
Grant, Alice, 
Hard, Helen, 
Heck, Gertie, 
Heck, Mertie, 
Jones, Marion, 


Bass, Helen, 
Brown, Theodore, 
Bude, Alfred, 


FIRST GRADE. 


SECOND GRADE. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Carmichael, George, 


Carter, Miriam, 
Farnsworth, Irma, 
Prenchjo.nez, 
Graves, Robert, 
Hard, Chester, 
Heck, Katie, 
Howard, Alma, 


Katz, Herman, 
King, Helen, 
Leedom, Hampton, 
Mitchell, Donald, 
Neeves, Harold, 
Northrop, Bessie, 
Norris, Neal, 
Parks, Ella, 
Rogers, Sumner, » 
Uhrig, Edwin, 
Watkins, Wirt, 
Weber, Arthur, 
Weinhagen, George, 
White, Harry, 


Pleiss, Otillia, 
Rice, Hicy, 
Sheldon, Seth, 
Signetz, Herbert, 
Stoker, George, 
Uhrig, Alex, 
Weigell, Dora, 
Weinhagen, Litty. 


Johnston, Kittie, 
Mapel, John, 
Merrill, Maud, 
Mitchell, Harry, 
Morris, Laura, 
Ogden, Willie, 
Rice, Milton, 
Saveland, Eddie, 
Schaus, Anna, 
Sellmer, George, 
Stanhope, Eugene, 
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Johnston, Hilda, 
Johnston, Jack, 
Wright, Agnes. 
FOURTH GRADE. 
Bannard, Florence, 
Bell, Marion, 
Blanchard, Marjorie, 
Campbell, Alice, 
Greenthal, Milton, 
Haugan, Helga, 
Hard, Edith, 
Walter Ehlman. 
FIFTH GRADE. 
Campbell, William, 
Coogan, Monica, 
Dempsey, Harry, 
Dziewanowski, Ralph, 
Fleissner, John, 
Hastings, Leona, 
Heck, Minnie, 
SIXTH GRADE. 
Dratz, Josie, 
Eissfeldt, Helen, 
Goldsmith, Bernard, 
Greenthal, Meta, 
Grobmann, Walter, 
King, Harry, 
Landwehr, Walter, 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Bartel, Leonard, 
Beaucage, Maggie, 
Farnsworth, Ethel, 
Goetz, Herman, 
Harvey, Helen, 
Heller, Bella, 
Landwehr, Carl, 
Luedke, Helen, 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
Beaucage, Andrew, 
Faber, Rosa, 


Paine, Gertrude, 
Wenzel Maude. 


Thayer, Arthur, 
Wallis, May, 


Herman, Eugene, 
Mandeville, Roy, 
Pleiss, Emelia, 
Rice, Gertrude, 
Stannard, Leeta, 
Weber, Bessie, 


White, Fred, 


Heller, Florence, 
McIntosh, Donald, 
Porter, Harry, 
Reuschel, Mary, 
Rider, Katie, 
Tuttle, Berdice, 
White, Ethel. 


Moore, Samuel, 
Pleiss, Lizzie, 
Sieglaff, Alma, 
Stumes, Alice, 
Thomson, Columbia, 
Wehe, Waldemar, 
Wollaeger, Thekla. 


McCallum, Alex, 
Northrup, Maurice,. 
Roberts, Anna, 
Weber, Fred, 
Weigell, Herman, 
Wenzel, Rilla, 
Williams, Edith, 
Wilson, William. 


Singer, Clara, 
Stacy, Florence, 
Wehe, George, 
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SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR 1802-93. 





NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


RC ISCVTRY ORE ohn hired sccautna Uo Ren eae SUA PEE cores Senet os cate ad os eae oN ae tate ne 45 
LEViae Tok geql{12k epee pean pe DEM A Anti oe ee a vs de AS tee aA MY Ot Pepe CF 
—122 
MODEL SCHOOL 137 
259: 





Courses of Study, Normal Department. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


.« Reviews with Special Reference to 
TTPO a Cli Oi ...s6 ceseecgnaececas seinbsee des ance 

meni V'C.CAl MUSIC! coracssecentccecmd sone ame sscen ase 
ae( OM POSITION Geccsatecsemeteeeesecssececnes ese 
e- Rhetoric and Literature ............... 
et DTAWIT Sh accstecste taster atone eeaearars 
Elementary PhySsics..................+- A 
_-Technics and Methods in Element- 
APY “SCIONGCO. ss. oc .esstesaacescuenanesssacntes 

™ Advanced Physiology :..c.s.ccssss--02% 
wo F COMM OLY: <.iecasec cee otnananeemeeseeaeomenes 
m= (oneral HistOry.scsessa:-stcncsccersasteos = 
Civics and Political Economy....... 
Observation Sasccees--creceenceseeeasaveesses 
Theory and Art of Teaching......... 
Sy CHOLOLY: so cccescsrcssescetiteeetnereses cena 
Ps History and Science of Education.. 
or Tactice Teaching and Observation 


In addition to the foregoing, 
students must takesome one of the 
following courses of electives: 


4. EPDysicsiand Geolory. meeseecee 
b. Natural History and Physics... 
c. Physics and Chemistry...... timneete 
d. Natural History and Chemistry 
5Gc ChemistryRacatesrcnssccsemetene oars 
f Advanced workin English; Mod- 
ern Literature and Methods of 
Teaching it; and Advanced 
Physics or Natural History..... 





SUMMARY. 


Weeks. 


30 
10 
10 
20 
20 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
20 
20 
40 


40 





LATIN COURSE. 


Reviews with Special Reference to 

"POACHING Ah. vscos aseor tases Wl) pieecaneenae 
COMEPOSITIONesccaceseuseeeessnece tee ee tee 
Rhetoric and Literature................ 
Dra Wil? A cestsseateccesscoctostenpere crease 
GEOMOULYC) Gitaatsctescesseesenesees 
Civics and Political Economy....... 
Theory and Art of Teaching ........ 
PSy ChOlO @ytinc-csscccessossetecrasese teeters 
History and Science of Education. 
Practice Teaching and Observation 
IBEW RE ereanoe TH TAs Eee oneeeumanacte seats ES 

In additicn to the foregoing, 
students taking the Latin Course 
must select forty weeks’ work from 
among the following electives; such 
selection to be made within limits 
prescribed by the President of the 
school: 


Naturalm@Eistory tre sesc-cseceeer ase 
Elementary Physics................... 
Advanced Physiology................- 
Technics and Methods in Ele- 

IMCUCATYs SClOMCOMmerccstesscesanes tee 
Ady anced DY Sicsiecece cena: 


A course of ten weeks in school 
supervision is offered to students 
in either course who are prepar- 
ing themselves for the work of 
High School Principals or for 
Superintendents. 


Weeks. 


20 


Weeks. 


40 


Credit will be allowed, by way of offset, in General History and other 
studies of the courses in which students shall satisfy the President of the 


school of their proficiency. 


All students are expected to take part in the physical exercises, and 
in the chorus practice in singing, both of which are daily exercises 


throughout the course. 


Courses of Study Showing Limits of Electives. 





EA CHeT ERMPISeIWENT YawWEEKS-INCEENG OH, 





ENGLISH COURSE—A. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 














FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks.. 
Reviews with Special Reference to Reviews with Special Reference to 
TP Qa CIM SM a sceecere osama «eee yewene een 20 MeAGhini Pr cns-ceesemashectsn deesteotettce 10 
MViOGale MUBICK2 padeascoros tees eee ena tatees 10 GEOMEURY oatecei thes son cench oneness te 10 
GOniIPOSIWMOM res ceete me etsee tesa eeeete 10 Theory and Art of Teaching......... 10 
LOW ea RE ORSS cob anc eaberen dda socticoutuacmdaubuancete 20 Rhetoric and Literature............... 20 
Blementary PNVSICS csr neeseseserces 26 ve 10 LO) oYoCes aA aN NUON lapmop ne cenanecneorcnaocty ccerGnce 10 
Natural History or Special work... 10 Advanced PRYStOlOgy.ic..sssess.0eeee 10 
Natural History orSpecial work... 10 
SENIOR YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks... 
Psy CHOLOZY.......0.cc0eeensccesceeereeerenens ath) History and Science of Education. 20 
Practice Teaching................ Neneeawes 20 Practice Teaching and Observation 20 
Technics and Methodsin Element- Civies and Political Economy....... 20 
ATY SCICNCE........ccrsseeereeeceevereernee 10 GE OlLO Byes: act Wace aie hehe eeoc en caece eee 20 
Generel: MistOlyecsesce+s ce otee secs eee sise 10 
A AVANCE PHYBSICS:..cr-. eve sccececssrene 20 
ENGLISH COURSE—B. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM 
Weeks. Weeks... 
Reviews with Special Reference to Reviews with Special Reference to 
MOA CHING. ...ccccscececoosresoseurmeversacene 20 MCACDIN GE Tact nnvecd etcetera) wesckatncust: 10 
Wa CHil MUS Crsc numer strnerernasarmetcnceenener 10 GOOMOtE Va cet hatee ces teemcaese onacisartent et 10 
COMPOSITION .........ce06 ceeeeeeeeeeeeeene re 10 Theory and Art of Teaching......... 10 
i DYE Ayan MES hoaa hear eseesc eet tae aee hens sans 20 Rhetoric and Literature ......... 20: 
Elementary PHYSicCs.......--.:.02::eeeeee 1 ODSCR VEO Mi eacted.sessseaseors cen veeser acest 10 
Natural History (Botany or Zo- ; Advanced Physiology................06. 
OlO LY artes sree skssosasqeeersasueassove teases 10 Nat’l History(Botany orZoology) ~°10 
SENIOR YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. eke. SECOND TERM, ieee 
Psy ChOlLOQY..ceecsceesteesessseeeeerseeseenes 20 History and Science of Education. 20 
Practice Teaching..............sssssrecee 20 Practice Teaching and Observation 20 
Technics and Methods in Element- Civies and Political Economy....... 20 
ATY SCICUCE 22... ceeeeeceeneeceee sees eeeene 10 School SUpervisiOMee .-.-a:24 .ccconssese 10 
General HiStOry......-.---c.-seeeessceerees 10 SOCAL Wi OLE cues ssenctstolsesecen semana 10 
Advanced PHYSICS .......:.:seseeeereeeeee 20 
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ENGLISH COURSE—C. 


FIRST TERM. 


Reviews with Special Reference to 
TGA CHUNG oe eccre eonsecannes scoreaerthn ces 
VoGal MUSIC eitiee. sce ney e- enw nneseceeeeeane 


Blemen cary il Dy Sisco ceccss-tee= = erne 
Natural History or Special work.. 


FIRST TERM. 


Bey ChOlO Sy pecenei oe ooscensa- seca seanee sensor 
Practice Teaching............ 
Technics and Methods in Element- 

PVs ClENCOre es. assess eaeae nee neseacectne 
{Feneral FISUONy..cc.2 s2< ssn penecc~snen= sews 
Advanced © by SiCSices-trccss sscees ceases 


st eceescceeer 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


} 


Weeks. 


20 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 


SECOND TERM. 


Reviews with Special Reference to 

TeaChin go... co: claccassssesssugtassoesesers 
ASE OTD.OURY es case eves. cdessesceutncee- seers aan 
Theory and Art of Teaching......... 
Rhetoric and Literature............... 
ODSCrVALLONSHc.25 35.6 Sees peed eee 
Advanced Physiology..................- 
Natural History or Special work.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 





SECOND TERM. 


History and Science of Education 
Practice Teaching and Observa- 


Civics and Political Economy....... 
Chemis fy-s/.c-s---. +. 22eee Bice sedeccaee ee 


ENGLISH COURSE—D. 


FIRST TERM. 


Reviews with Special Reference to 

ATA GI Os foes dawarve- seine sees Svcs eveese bee 
VO Gal PTUISIE iia. ocsteconeren<coceeectarene 
GOMPOSiMoitpe:.c.cssdeere en eccceresee ees 
UD eye ypu enone ior pe be sear eiciarar Morte, 
Hlementanry: LP NYHICs...c2.scsssesvecesees 
Natural History (Botany or Zo- 


PSY CHOLO LY a. 2 eee ss eet ee achacs tee eres 
Practice Peaching......--.-ciesss-s-seeae 
Technics aud Methods in Element- 
AL WO CiCMCEaics so: cscnsescetose testes oe 
General His 
Advanced 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Weeks. 


20 
10 
10 
20 
10 





10 


SECOND TERM 


Reviews with Special Reference to 

TEACHING. 5 .ccereenv.les at saree eee 
Geometry 2 aeri see eee 
Theory and Art of Teaching........ 
Rhetoric and Literature............... 
ODSCrvAGlOD isecsssetes os ete eee en 
Advanced (Phy sidlogys;:.-s.s.<sseeceeee 
Nat’l History( Botany or Zoology) 


SENIOR YEAR. 


| 
Weeks. 
20 


SECOND TERM. 


History and Science of Education 
Practice Teaching and Observa- 


Civics and Political Economy....... 
School SuUpervisiOn..:..cee ee eee 
Special works c.i see as eee eee 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 


Weeks. 
20 


20 
2 
10 
10 
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ENGLISH COURSE—E. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks. 

Reviews with Special Reference to Reviews with Special Reference to 
TPG SCDIN GS .-erccateveeeeecteoene es ier 20 Tegenilt esse sce este eee lees Kee cess 10 
WoOoCale MiUIsiC. 01a seccsee seve ecee ee it oe FOOIMOUE Yee aia eon eee eee 10 
COMPOSILON.® ...c.sewe vecscetes ate Roos 10 Theory and Art of Teaching........ 10 
DD TEb WINS 5. ss2s2 cease obese daeakeea ee eee or 20 ) Rhetoric and Literature............... 20 
AOGvanced: Physics: 02.c.s-01s->--esseses: 20 ODSCEV Gi ON..eccseesse eee as teas eee 10 
| Advanced Physiology................... 10 
Special work........... RRR Sa vk pee ena tae 10 


SENIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks. 

PSY CROLOPY® sccchiwewctorscacccene caczasesets 20 | History and Science of Education 20 
Practice. Péaching...-:...-<<+<--5--e-s.0- 20 Practice Teaching and Observa- 
Technicsand Methods in Element- / UOTE. eee tones seen a tictas aanereneeees tee aeesce 20 

TY) OCIONCO ot a5 ean ost oc awens see eo 10 Civics and Political Economy....... 20 
General History. ssc-.ss0enctee reese 10 Advanced Chemistry.................... 20 
Elementary Chemistry...........-..... 20 / 


ENGLISH COURSE—F. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. | Weeks. 

Reviews with Special Reference to Reviews with Special Reference to 

POR GHIN Picci; sence sea heasecneedaescecouens 20 DOG CHIN ee ee recee es sons eadccsteeetaees 10 
(Vocal MUSIC: A..ccc tess 270s Bese essa 10 GrOOMEEDY secce cartes sao, ease shares see 10 
Dra wim grin a -casseee coe ee sant ces ems ene sles 20 : Theory and Art of Teaching......... 10 
{0 OI) PO STC OT Sees tuccerers - ste eteat a eee 10 | Rhetoric and Literature .... ......... 20 
Hlementary Py sica:?..-...2.-s-24--s-en- 10 | Observation......... id OMENS | dee dacibas eae 10 
Natural History (Botany or Zo- Advanced. Physiology...... ........... 10 

OLORY \escctearad savas sassocsseseseeraersa’ 10 Advanced Work in English........... 10 


SENIOR YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. 


x7 SECOND TERM. 
} Weeks. 
IPSy,ChHOLOSY:...3-cocssacase ateee ges Sercaceeeees 20 History and Science of Education. 20 


Practice Temehin go... lessees sees 20 
Technics and Methodsin Element- 


Practice Teaching and Observa- 


DIOMD. fea tee steaw sas hasnt seo esacceea ts 20 
GTVa SCION CO oes ects sea serceeacense ere ceases 10 Givi nee Poliral Miconviny Jt 20 
Generals HisbOry:c...cese.tenseen ieee feet LO | A ivawend eh eres or Naieral His 
Modertp Lttora ttre tond sblevisrs BODY 20s css tescde stent esone acevo ses2<skaede 20 
Col CRECNENP LD, -acscccssenoteneesasyatneea 10 | 
Special work in Literature............ 10 





The ‘‘Special Work’’ prov‘ded for in some of the courses will be in such 
lines of review or advance work as the needs of students may make desir- 
able. Special classes wil! be organized for this work as needed. 
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LATIN COURSE—A. 


Students entering the Latin Courses must have done at least two 
year’s work in Latin and be prepared to take an examination on four 
books of Cesar or its equivalent. 

Students may take examinations for advanced standing in Latin. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 





FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks 

Reviews with Special Reference to Ge OMe tT y7ce.0 seo lescteccece eases eee 10 i 

POACHING.) cccocadessetee cater sceotsensmeesae 20 The ry and Art of Teaching....:... 10 
COMP OSTUIO Ices sectessecas cane eee eee 10 Rhetoric and Literature............... 20 
DPAWINSE csogecs vehasascmete ene cecesres 20 Advanced Physiology..............0ce+« 10 
Nat’l History (Botany or Zoology ) 10 Nat’l History( Botany or Zoology) 19 
Traibin . Heat tv mnscon cere doaertal ee ehchware 20 TjAitins.y..secrsssuescosdet ass err eerenteetenees 20 


SENIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. | SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks. 

PSY COLO QY isuweussncsteeascsaestemsncetats 20 | History and Science of Education. 20 
Practice ea chin & 22..e oe sceeaeo se 20 | Practice Teaching and Observa- 
Technics and Methodsin Element- | TLOW Gees wriondasaruse es cnenr-Mesina concen caent 20 

ary Science, or Modern Litera- | Civics and Political Economy....... 20 

ture and Methods oi... 10 ee Shatin teste ie eee nites 20 
General History or School Super- | 

WIASLO DLA csom comes terge set cievieeesh tem ere ras.cs 16 | 
Latin tik east eee 20 | 


LATIN COURSE—B. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks. 
Reviews with Special Reference to (FEOTICET Yc. coteoeces Gee eee eee 10 
MOACHINGE Feiscrices ete oncobeceeeseuemsceuess 20 Theory and Art of Teaching....... 10 
COMP OSIUION,--senestacimnttecer sc rencaee ses 10 Rhetoric and Literature............... 20 
Drawibg...... Patents apse ets ote ageeeneente es 20 Advanced Physiology............c0sc0+ 10 
Elementary PHYSIGB..........0...s:0s000: 10 Nat’l History(Botany or Zoology) 10 
MTL epee sp cscegecasss cna uesenadcapesssansteest? 20 Top Bim) 5.7e ees cee sea ee eee 2 20 





EIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. Weeks. 
Psy cnolOey.ccesnce.c orcs juccebsainedaceeee 20 History and Science of Education. 20 
Practice Ledchin piipenucceceisnnceses 20 Practice Teaching and Observa- 
A OMATLCOG se Dy, BL CS o-e cater. ceeacs uraee cece 20 GION oe ret cac, Lee eoe aera Eee, ree 20 
DTW A CAR ese hte, CRE aac ore ae Ra RA hy 20 Civics and Political Economy....... 20 
TQ vill pAustodeascnecee caseeeene eeeeeeter eet 20. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. q | : SECOND TERM. 
Weeks. | Weeks. 
Com pOsitiOn.. fiageieciee seen 10 Rhetoric and Literature............... 20 
pines snsee uw sie ee sate cadhnreaeaneh'n sigelne 8a Ue ii’ ‘ | Inventional Geometry Mie aa a at 10 
OPADY, Ole MOOLOR Va cso ceheccsieseeteriis | Occupations,—Cutting, Ponsa 
DYE WAN Cirnmeae cacteenasnsvaneestwarsge-ectnasee 10 : aes 
5 RCP Yolen (CREE ba Work and Modeling......:...... ..... 20 
chet aan aca r Paes 2) TAWINEs | Study of 5th, 6th, 7th, and sth 
Weaving and Folding................ 20 te 
; GLE UStes ase ae se en ce y eo Sen 20 
a] 7) € a 
Study of 1st, 2d, 8d and 4th Gifts, Study of Mutter- und Kose- 
Practical and Theoretical ......... 20 Lieder in its applications to the 
Gifts, Games and Occupations. 10 
Observation work in Kindergarten. 





Practice in Songs and Games. 


SENIOR YEAR. 





FIRST TERM. - SECOND TERM, 
Weeks. Weeks. 

SV CMOlLOMVieecsesscteorehsocedesmaceeecsces 20 History of Education.................00 10 
Gifts and Occupationsand Mutter- Study of Principles as set forth in 

und Kose-Lieder studied from Froebel’s Education of Man...... 10 
the standpoint of principles in- Freehand Drawing,—Blackboard 

ViOLVG Ci terttts sacs soreataksssescatenbeaecinees 20 IW OTHE. ocak podeacvocee pete ston ceeetoneeets 10 

Practice work in Kindergarten..... 20 Practice work in Kindergarten..... 20 


The foregoing Kindergarten Course is offered to meet the needs of 
students who desire to thoroughly fit themselves as directors of Kinder- 
garten work, as well as to do the work of Assistants under the direction of 
others, and is specially designed to meet the demand for thoroughly trained 
Kindergartners in the public schools of the State. Students completing the 
course satisfactorily will receive a diploma which legally qualifies the 
holder to teach for one year in any Kindergarten in the State which is sup- 
ported by the public funds. After one year’s successful work in teaching, 
this diploma may be countersigned by the State Superintendent, when it 
becomes a State Certificate legally qualifying the holder to teach for life in 
any Kindergarten connected with the public school system in the State. 

The first year’s work is so planned as to fit students to do the work of 
Kindergarten assistants. It is, however, very desirable that students en- 
tering this Course, shall plan to take the full two years’ training. 

Students failing to show an aptitude for the Kindergarten work will be 
advised not to continue in the course. 

Persons taking the Kindergarten course will make the same declara- 
tion of intention to teach as other students and will be regarded as regular 


students in the Normal School, and subject to the same general regulations, 


as students in the other courses. 
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Persons not well prepared will not be admitted. 

No charge for tuition will be made to residents of the State. All mater- 
ial which in its completed form it is desirable that the student shall own, 
will be furnished at cost. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Any person presenting testimonials of good moral char- 
acter and showing evidence of ‘‘sound physical health,’’ may 
be admitted to the Normal School under any of the following 
conditions, fixed by the Board of Regents: 

“The terms of admission to the State Normal School at Milwaukee, 
shall be: (a) by certificate of having completed the first three vearsof one 
of the existing courses of study in the High School at Milwaukee, except- 
ing trigonometry; (b) by elementary certificate from any Normal School in 
Wisconsin; (c) by diploma from such free high schoolsin Wisconsinas have 
adopted the four years’ English and scientific course of study prescribed by 
the State Superintendent for such schools, with a certified record of their 
standings in all the branches of the High School Course. Provided: That 
any branch of the High School Course in which passing standings are not 
presented, shall be taken, in class or by examination, at the Normal School; 
(d) by examination in the branches in the last mentioned course, except , 
that English history be substituted for Theory and Art of Teaching.”’ 
Standings on state certificates granted by the state board of examiners 
will be accepted on branches required for admission. 

The foregoing requirements apply also to candidates 
seeking admission to the Kindergarten Course. 

Credit is given for work done in colleges or in the state 
university. When the students come recommended by the 
faculty of such institutions as havingcompleted one or more 
years of a regular course of study, they are admitted with- 
out examination. Any applicant may be admitted to ad- 
vanced standing by giving evidence upon examination, ot 
such attainments in the study as the standard of work in 
the school requires. 

Persons presenting credentials from high schools or col- 
leges, will be admitted on the merit of the same to the work 
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of the school, but the standing for graduation from the 
school must be established by written examination, or by 
such oral tests as the faculty may deem wise to submit. 
Candidates for admission by examination will be required 
to pass a satisfactory examination in the following-named 
branches: 


Arithmetic, Reading, 

Geography, English Grammar, 
Political and Physical. 

Rhetoric, Literature, 

History of the U.S. Civil Government, 

Algebra, Geometry, 

Physiology, English or General His- 

Physics. tory. 


Candidates may be admitted with conditions in a limited 
number of the above-named subjects, provided the standing 
in the other studies gives evidence of strength to carry the 
regular work and make up deficiencies within a short time. 
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SGHEDULE *OF (CUASSES *FORSIOUNIORSY bak 


FIRST SECTION. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


SECOND SECTION. 


FIRST TEN WEEKS. 


1st 5 20 5 
Weeks. Weeks. 
WCE MMSIC Hiecsweseceustteccch os 5 5 
DTA WINE; choses oseneenaeeceeee ae nies 5 5 
Elementary Physics.......... 5 5 
AISODTA Mc ccsecrccscescosteeenen oe 5 
Grammar............ Selinetore sees 5 
SECOND 
3d 5 4th 5 
Weeks. Weeks. 
COMPOSITION, o-.cccsseceessistees 5 5 
TAWA PE) hac sheen ciesessehe se atdeas 5 5 
TOO\ORY sess pesca ete : 5 5 
A TICII CUlCHesa tes oetes Cs uneenecene 5 
WS. HISEOTY nee ack etme cee iste 5 
THIRD 
5th 5 6th 5 
Weeks. Weeks. 
Theory and Art of 
DOACHIN Ly ecugie stones states 5 5 
GeOMCLEY i eracceescsse +> ones es is 5 
Rhetoric and Literature.... 5 5 
GeOsraply ec ericieceaincctertes 5 
Civil Government.............. 5 
FOURTH 
Rhetoric and Literature...........-..-:......6. 10 
ODSErV ablOMer: testes vcs ere terete eee 10 
TiO OLO LV eiactinchince, velar tes een eC RIESE Ae eeehe 10 
Advanced er DYSiOlOS Vascular rene: cae 10 
Advanced Work in English....................10 











Ist 5 2d 5 
Weeks. Weeks. 
WiO CaM USI Giese cree career 5 5 
Compositionme-sesnen cate 5 5 
(BOTAN Yisire.ces comes cecceeh eee 5 5 
GrAMMAT Zest eee eee 5 
Al SOD EY Mersndecgleeeeesom teen 5 
TEN WEEKS. 
3d 5 4th 4 
Weeks Weeks. 
Elementary Physics.......... 5 iB 
Theory and Art of 
Mea chin eee tesa 5 
Drawing HE A atts A Seat 5 
UaSBuistonyesue soccer 5 
A TIEN INO CLC Cmte ea ete ee eeeee 5s 
TEN WEEKS. 
5th 5 6th 5. 
Weeks. Weeks 
DIO WiIliee.teeceee eee 5 5 
Rhetoric and Literature... 5 5 
Advanced Physiology....... 5 5 
Civil Government.............. 5 
GeOsra phy Mascavsseccss creer 5 
TEN WEEKS. 
Rhetoric and Literature.,..c.......<.001.0, 10 
OD SErveOM vases et ease nt eee ee 10 
GEOMEUIY ih .c.sacteosnc eee i chee een 10 
BiG UAILY ficsasdecposste ners ecetoe tase ccete teen eee 10 





The student having selected his course will find, by an examination of 
the ‘‘Schedule or Classes”’ for each year, what his work will be during any 


part of the course. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES FOR SENIOR YEAR. 


FIRST SECTION. 


SECOND SECTION. 


FIRST TEN WEEKS. 


TEN 


PSV CROLO RV mscesenseeeutase easy sae siessicastanses 10 
Practi cert Caching’... socacersatca scesessdeorsoresis 10 
BOW tICH COM ONUVieeesercctcsnssc sense cacaded aos 10 
AGVANCEG- BD SICSH cecreesuncessesessacecsseanse 10 
Elementary Chemistry.............:scesseseseeee 10 
WEEKS. 

PSV COLOR Vavsacatbecde dercetesessessodauadaanceenees 10 
Practices GT Cachin Ge se. sasusaerssceless ccascesage 10 
AGVAN EEG) PIVVSICSH kcatccseccees dsesseasesacecisas 10 
POlGICAL FCOMONLY cstecdussetecnsecscesacecsenetes 10 
Elementary Chemistry............sscecssssceees 10 


THIRD TEN WEEKS. 


History and Science of Eduecation......... 10 
Pracuicel Ga chin orl sada sesecsnascetesne nec ast 10 
General ELISCOLY: .ccses nse caescacesvecscvesssasesees 10 
Advanced) CHemisorye ssc. case sess ese ese decne see 10 


FOURTH TEN WEEKS. 


BI SV.CHOLORYV aier tux seuech avcansndesenresenmucradnoageas 10 
PVACE Cale L CACHING ..2c,cecteccs cake Easter 10 
CTenoralAIstorynncccsetcsssccsseeeen a scteereecene 10 
ACC VETLCOGAR TV SICH. coc snare ntdureeds sears acres 10 
SECOND 
Dey ClMOlO Vin ies gisccs once caccun once tecacesseceeeeee 10 
Practices Pes Chimes. ve gecrrvadconatscccsates eee 10 
FAC WEMNCOd) PIViSICHN, csectas toon casa ceaseponen anaes 10 
Special work in Literature .................... 10 
History and Science of Education......... 10 
Practice, PeaGhin etic. ssssccosarssenccnesccnueee 10 
POUtiECAL HCONOM Yjrncescscecasen.ctsceesocste sens 10 
Geology and Physical Geography......... 10 
Modern Literature and Methods of 
TEACHING TEs ccccccscncavevesltoorosc>ostasecessace 10 
History and Science of Education......... 10 
Practice Teaching................- see crash ae cee 10 
POlitical EI GONMOMMYa: ri ssecese ssa secet oeeetta see en 10 


‘Geology and Physical Geography.........10 
‘Technics and Methods in Elementary 
SGlON CCl se: scaticacsceces-assonceesesses seandnenteats 10 





History and Science of Education......... 10 
BEacticovl ea Chimiaceine: ccsearetecater ovesoce 10 
Advanced Chemistry.............scscsccssessevees 10 
Technics and Methods in Elementary 
SCLEMCOmeaseer cern cee cette cboeeerte se deletes: 10 
SEHOOLSUPSEVISL Ole meee eresarescecone; ete eieas 10 


Students in the Latin Course will take Latin throughout the Junior 


and Senior years. 


Students in the Kindergarten Course will take the special Kindergarten 


training work throughout the entire two years. 


? 
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PREPARATORY WORK. 





The courses of study in the Normal School are planned with’ the 
thought that a good knowledge of the common branches and good habits. 
of study should be had by the student before entering upon the specific 
work of training for teaching. | 

As a matter of experience it is found that the degree of mastery of the 
common branches possessed by students coming from various High Schools 
in the State is a varying one. 

Two students present themselves for admission to the Normal School, 
holding diplomas from different High Schools. Each has completed a four 
years’ High School course and is entitled to admission. They enter and 
begin their work. The fact now developes that one has a definite and com~ 
prehensive knowledge of the common branches and is able to state this 
knowledge clearly, readily, and accurately; the other has vague, indefinite 
notions of these subjects, has a smattering of everything and nothing com- 
plete; and is unable to state accuratély, clearly, and positively many of the 
most simple and important facts which should have been mastered in his 
previous school work, and has little or no power to see and state the 
relations between facts. 

The first student finds himself able to do the work in the course he has: 
selected with comparative ease, and finds time for collateral reading and 
study and for recreation which broaden his views and give him a deeper 
insight into the science and art of teaching, and into the science and art of 
living as well. ; 

The second student finds himself overworked to carry on the regular 
studies of his course, complains that students aredriventoo hard, and finds 
little or no time for anything but text book work. His work will do some- 
thing for him; if he be strong mentally and physically he may largely make 
up the deficiencies in his preparatory work and do excellent work in the 
school; but if the same effort had back of it thorough preparation, he 
would accomplish much more. 

Letters are frequently received from persons who are preparing to enter 
the school upon an examination, asking the scope of the preparatory work 
required for admission. . 

For the benefit of these persons, as well as for High School students 
who are contemplating taking a coursein the Normal School and who wish 
to be well prepared, the following outline of preparatory work in the 
several branches is submitted. It is believed that a mastery of the work 
here presented will not only fit the student to enter upon a Normal School 
course, but that it will also prove eminently practical as a partial prepara 
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tion at least, for more advanced work in college or university, or for the 
active duties of life. 

Students expecting to enter the school are requested to make a careful 
examination of this outline. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The student should have ability to secure results accurately and rapidly 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of simple and denom- 
inate numbers, common and decimal fractions, and in factoring numbers 

less than 100, in finding G. C. D. and L. C. M.; in extraction of square and 
cube roots; inthe mensuration oftriangles, quadrilaterals and circles, prisms, 
pyramids, cones, cylinders and spheres. 

He should be able to form and solve proportions and to analyze prob- 
lems giving rise to proportions. 

He should know the fractional equivalents of the different per cents 
commonly used, as well as he knows the multiplication table; be able to 
find readily any per cent. of anumber; to find any number, knowing any 
per cent. ofit> to find what per cents one number jis or another. »Dhe 
student should be able to change problems under each of these three general 
cases to problems in common fractions and in decimal fractions, and to 
solve them as such. He should be able to apply the principles of percentage 
to operations in profit and loss, commission, trade discount, insurance and 
taxes, and should be master of one good method of computing interest, 
and be able to determine the amount due on a note on which partial pay- 
ments have been made. 

When dealing with small, simple, whole numbers and with common 
fractions whose denominators are twelve or less, and with small compound 
denominate numbers, he should be able to secure correct results rapidly 
without written work. 

He should be able to give aclear analysis of the work in solving prob- 
lems, and to state in order the processes involved in the solution of prob- 
lems, not only when the work has all been performed, but when it is indi- 
cated without being performed. 

Much time will be saved in the work in arithmetic if the student will 
learn to perform the fundamental operations accurately, and in the later 
portions of his work, indicate or state the operations to be performed in 
the solution of problems without actually performing them. 

The mental training arises more largely from determining what oper- 
ations are to be performed under given conditions, than in the mechanical 
performance of the operations which are always those of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication or division. 
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The student should have the power to state and solve original prob- 
lems, to illustrate general principles and to furnish opportunities for apply- 
ing the rules for special cases. 

He should be able to state clearly, concisely and accurately, the defi- 
nitions of terms commonly used in arithmetic, and to illustrate their mean- 
ing by examples or otherwise. 

Unless he can improve upon the definitions given in the books, heshould 
learn them as there stated. This statement also applies to the rules for per- 
forming operations. 

It is not meant that the student should learn the words of the book 
without a knowledge of their meaning, but that he should understand the 
meaning of terms in arithmetic and know how to perform operations; then 
if he can not improve upon the formulation of definitions and rules given 
in the books, he should learn those as the orderly statement of what is in 
his mind. In the solution of problems, students should be able to give 
reasons clearly and readily for each operation. 

Good oral or written expression is as essential as the ability to solve 
difficult arithmetical problems. 


ALGEBRA. 


Students should possess the ability to give clear, accurate and concise 
definitions of terms commonly used in algebra; the distinction between 
positive and negative quantities; a clear statement of the processes in 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing algebraic quantities; an ex- 
planation of the laws governing signs in subtraction and multiplication. 
Should be able to state and apply the following formulas: 

1st. The square of the sum of two quantities is equal to the square of 
- the first, plus twice the product of the two, plus the square of the second. 

2d. The square of the difference of two quantities is equal to the 
square of the first, minus twice the product of the two, plus the square of 
the second. 

3d. The product of the sum and the difference of two quantities is 
equal to the difference of their sqaares. 

4th. The product of the sum or difference of two quantities into one 
of them plus or minus a third quantity, equals the square of the first 
quantity, the sum of the second and third quantities into the first, and the 
product of the second and third quantities. 

Sth. The cube of the sum or difference of two quantities equals thecube 
of the first, plus or minus three times the square of the first into the 
second, plus three times the first into the square of the second, plus or 
minus the cube of the second. ; 
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In factoring the student should be able to recognize the following de- 
scribed expressions and to factor them. 

Ist. Trinomial squares. 

2d. The difference of two squares. 

3d. A trinomial whose first term is a square, and whose last term is 
the product of two factors, whose sum into the square root of the first 
term equals the second term. 

4th. The sum or difference of two cubes. 

The student should be able to find the greatest common divisor and the 
least common multiple by the method of factoring; should have a knowl- 
edge of and ability to apply axioms on which operations in equations are 
based; to give clear and orderly statements of steps in the solution of 
equations with explanation of the process in each case: to translate the 
language of problems into the algebraic language of equations and the re- 
verse. 


‘With fair ability in the solution of the equations, much of the time ordi- 
narily devoted to the solution of problems may be more profitably spent 
in stating the equations to which the problems give rise, assuming the 
ability of the pupil to solve the equation without actual performance of 
the work. The student should be able to state clearly and apply readily 
laws governing exponents, co-efficients and signs, in raising a binomial to 
any power; to extract the square and cube roots of numerical and of lit- 
eral expressions, and to explain fully the process by squaring or cubing a 
binomial of the form a+x, or 20+5; determining the parts of which the 
square or cube is composed, and from a consideration of these parts formu- 
lating the steps in order in the process of extracting the roots; to make 
clear and accurate statements as to the force of positive and negative, in- 


s ; ey 
tegral and fractional exponents; to provethat g*] and that Sec ae 


He should be able to state: when a radical quantity is in its simplest form 
and how to reduce it to that form; how to change the degree of a radical, 
how to add, subtract, multiply and divide radicals and should be skillful in 
performing these operations. He should have the ability to solve equa- 
tions containing radicals; also quadratic equations, pure and affected. In 
a solution of affected quadratic equations ot the form x2 +2px—=q, the 
student should be able to deduce the formula x= —p+\/q+p?2 and to use this 
formula in dealing with such equations. He should be able to solve simul- 
taneous quadratic equations in the following cases:—when one equation is 
of the first degree; when the equations are symmetrical with respect to x 
and y; when each equation is of the second degree and homogeneous; to 
form a quadratic equation when its roots are known, and fromthistoshow 
the application of factoring in a determination of the roots of affected 
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quadratic equations. He should be able to discuss fully the general equa- 
tion x?+2 px—q, showing the values of the roots for different values of p 
and q; to give a general discussion of the properties of proportions, and to 
solve problems involving the use of proportions. 

The character of the student’s preparation for the work in algebra in 
the Normal School, will be determined as largely from his ability to make 
correct, clear and concise statements of definitions, processes or rules, and 
steps in the performance of algebraic operations, in the solutions of prob- 
lems, and in general demonstrations, as in his ability to perform operations, 
to solve problems and to give demonstrations. 


GEOMETRY. 


The whole of plaue geometry treated in any of the standard text-books. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that this preparation be made to involve 
a real familiarity with the fundamental principles of the subject, and, as 
far as possible, an avoidance of the mere memorizing of theorems and de- 
monstrations, substituting original demonstrations for the ordinary mem- 
orizing of demonstrations given in text books. 

The work should be especially thorough in the subjects as treatedin the 
first four books of Wentworth; the first four books of Byerly’s Chauvenet’s 
text; through Section two of book six of Stewart, Section ten of 
Olney, or four books of Wells. 

It is especially urged that the greatest possible amount of original 
work be done as ameans of strengthening the pupil’s grasp of principles and 
of increasing his familiarity therewith. Work of this J:ind given in the 
text should not be omitted, but would better be supplemented by similar 
work from other sources. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The preparatory work in physiology should cover, in a general way, 
the work outlined in any good text-book, as Hutchison’s Physiology and 
Hygiene, or Martin’s Human Body. The study should be made as objec- 
tive as possible, special emphasis being given to diagraming organs and 
systems at the time they are studied, and suggested experiments made 
when possible. Too much attention should not be given to details, but the | 
fundamentals should be thoroughly grasped. 

The work should give to the student a clear idea of the living body, the 
divisions of bodies into organic and inorganic, plants and animals, what 
is meant by the structure of a body, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, cell 
tissue, membrane, gland, muscle, tendon, blood vessel, nerve, lymphatic, 
bone and joint. There should also be a clear notion of the kinds of work 
done in the human body and the systems by which it is accomplished. 
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The knowledge ot the digestive system should include a knowledge of 
what constitutes a food, and the classes of food which are taken into the 
system, together with a knowledge of the system as a whole, the function 
and structure of its organs, including the mouth, tongue, teeth, salivary 
glands, pharynx, esophagus, stomach, pancreas, liver, small intestine and 
large intestine. There should also be a clear understanding of and ability 
to diagram the two methods by which the digested food goes into circula- 
tion (by blood vessels and lymphatics), as well as the ability to trace the 
steps in the digestion of the different classes of food and to state the laws 
of hygiene for the system. 


In connection with the circulatory system, students should be able to 
give the plan of the system as a whole, the function and structure of the 
organs of circulation, including the heart, arteries, capillaries and veins. 
To show the structure, composition and function of the blood, and to ex- 
plain by diagram the pulmonic and systemic circulation. To show the 
changes which the blood undergoes in the lungs and capillaries of the sys- 
tem, how animal heat is produced and how regulated, and what is meant by 
congestion, inflammation, a cold and a fever. 


A knowledge of the respiratory system should include a knowledge of 
the purposes of respiration, the structure and function of the organs of the 
system, the movements of respiration, the chemical changes which result 
from it, the consequent importance of ventilation and Nature’s provisions 
for keeping the air pure. The dissection of the heart and lungs of a sheep 
or other mammal, and a diagram of the circulatory and respiratory sys- 
tems combined, would be of value to the student at this point. 


The study of the secretory system should result in a knowledge of the 
secretory organs and the functions of their secretions. The organs thus 
studied should include the mucous and serous membranes, synovial mem- 
brane, salivary glands, lining membranes of the stomach and intestines, 
liver, pancreas, oil glands, lachrymal glands and lining of the ear. 


The knowledge of the absorbent system should include the method by 
which the waste matter is taken from the tissues and expelled from the 
body through the perspiration, lungs and kindeys. In this connection 
there should be a study of the skin, its structure, appendages, and func- 
tions. 


As the result of the work on the osseous system, students should be 
able to give the composition, structure, classes and uses of bones; the parts 
of the skeleton in the head, trunk, upper and lower extremities: means by 
which parts of the skeleton are united, kinds of joints, and the hygiene of 
bones, especially with relation to children. 
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For the muscular system there should be a knowledge of the structure, 
function, general arrangement, position and attachment of muscles, to- 
gether with rules of hygiene in connection with exercise and rest. 

As a result of the study of the nervous system, the student should be 
able to show the necessity of a nervous system, to diagram and describe in 
a general way the cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic systems, to Cescribe 
the two kinds of nerve tissue, with the function of each, to illustrate and 
explain what is meant by an impression, sensation and reflex nervous act- 
ion. To diagram and state the function of the parts of the brain and 
spinal cord, to describe by diagram the crossing of the nerve fibres in the 
cord and the medulla oblongata, and to show the effect of injury to either 
side of the brain or spinal cord and to trace the course of the nerve current 
in reflex action. To show the knowledge gained through each sense acting 
alone and to diagram the ear and eye, describing by means of the diagram, 
an act of hearing and of seeing and to show reasons for defective hearing 
and vision. 

There should be a clear notion of the action of alcohol and other stim- 
ulants and narcotics upon the human body. 


PHYSICS: 


The general scope of the work in physics which should be done in prep- 
aration for this school is indicated by the following outline. The work 
should be experimental, the pupil handling the apparatus: 
1. Matter and its properties. 
2. Force and motion. 

3. Gravity. 

4. Heat. 

5. Sound. 

6. Magnetism. 

7. Electricity. 
8. Light. 

The following is a somewhat detailed outline of the work which should 
be done under each of the above divisions of the subject. 

1. Matter and Its Properties.—To distinguish between a physical and 
a chemical change. To illustrate and define the divisions of matter, states 
of matter, universal and characteristic properties of matter. 

2. force and Motion.—To state and illustrate Newton’s laws of 
motion and the effect of several forces acting together in the same direction, 
opposite direction, and at an angle, together with the conditions of equilib- 
rium in the six simple machines, with illustrations of their applications. To 
distinguish between and illustrate cohesion and adhesion and to show what 
properties of matter are due to cohesion. 
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3. Gravity.—To show what is meant by centre of gravity, line of di- 
rection, weight and its measurement, by spring-balances, arm balanees and 
steelyards. To state and explain the laws of falling bodies and the pendu- 
lum. To illustrate the distinguishing quality of a liquid and explain the 
following effects of gravity upon liquids at rest: Weight, internal pressure, 
level surface, same level in connecting vessels. To illustrate and explain 
the following: Transmission cf pressure by a liquid, hydrostatic press, 
principle of Archimedes, falling bodies, specific gravity and a method of 
determining it by actual weight andby hydrometer. To show that theeffect 
of gravity upon the atmosphere is to increase its pressure and elasticity. 
Apply these effects in the explanation of the barometer, lifting pump, force 
pump and wind. 

4. Heat.—To show that adding heat to a body produces expansion of 
a solid, liquid, or gas, a rise in temperature, a change in the state of mat- 
ter, decomposition. That withdrawing heat from a body produces, con- 
traction, fall in temperature, freezing, condensation. To show that water, 
expands when freezing and what the effect would be if this were not the 
case. To explain the principle and construction of the thermometer. To 
-show upon what the rapidity of evaporation depends, and to explain the 
method of distillation. To distinguish clearly between latent and specific 
heat and show their importance in connection with climate. To state 
what is meant by conduction, convection and radiation. 

5. Sound.—To show how sound is propagated, the necessary condi- 
tions for its transmission, the nature of the sound wave, and upon what the 
qualities of pitch, timbre, and intensity depend. To explain by diagram 
the interference of sound and the formation of echoes, to show what is 
meant by musical sound, musical consonance, unison, octave, and musical 
scale. To describe and explain the formation andeffects of beats, and harm- 
onics. To classify musical instruments and show how tones of different 
pitch can be produced by each. 


6. Magnetism.—To show by diagram the distribution of magnetism 
upon and around the magnet and what is meant by the magnetic field and 
magnetic induction. To show that the earth is a magnet andexplain what 
is meant by magnetic declination and inclination. To defend the theory of 
molecular magnets. 


7. Electricity.—To show the production, nature, kinds and laws of 
frictional electricity. To use the electroscope in determining the kind of 
electrification of a body, and to show what is meant by electric potential, 
induction, polarization and charge, together with the explanation of the 
electrophorus, the Leyden jar and the action of lightning rods. To illus- 
trate and explain the method of producing the voltaic current, the opera- 
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tion of a one fluid and two fluid cell and the direction of the current in the 
liquid and the wire. To illustrate and explain electric resistance, and to 
give the general laws for the same. To show what is meant by electro- 
motive force and intensity of current,andtogivethe unit foreach. Tostate 
and apply Ohm’s law. To show how to connect cells in series and parallel 
and to determine the strength of current in each case from given data. To 
show that the voltaic current produces the following effects: magnetism, 
deflection of magnetic needle, heat, light, chemical decomposition. To 
show practical applications of the above effects in the following: telegraph, 
galvanometer, arc light, incandescent light, electrolysis of water, electro- 
plating and electro-typing. To show what is meant by an induced cuwr- 
rent and the different ways in whichit may be produced. To explain the 
principle of the dynamo. ‘To show the practical applications of theinduced 
current in the following :—induction coil, electric motors, telephone and 
electric lights. 

The following books will be found valuable for reference and laboratory 
work: Gage’s Elements of Physics; Avery’s Elements of Natural Philos- 
ophy: Appleton’s School Physics; Shaw’s Experimental Physics; Chute’s 
Practical Physics; Worthington’s Physical Laboratory Practice; Trow- 
bridge’s New Physics; Hall and Bergen’s Text-book of Physics. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


I. Ancient peoples. Greece and Rome. 

II. Mediaeval peoples. Feudalism, Chivalry, the Church, the Crusades. 

Ill. The rise of modern nations and facts which mark the modern as 
distinct from mediaeval times. 

IV. History of modern nations: 

Causes and results of the Thirty Years’ War. Despotism of Louis XIV. 
Rise of Prussia under Frederick the Great. Rise of Russia under Peter 
the Great. Age of Louis XV. Causes and results of the French Revolu- 
tion. Military despotism of Napoleon Bonaparte. Unification of Ger- 
many under William I., Bismarck and von Moltke. Franco-Prussian War. 
Revolution in France during the19th century and the establishment of the 
third Republic. Period of Reformin England. Home Rule. Gladstone. 
William II. of Germany. Russiain the 19th century. (a) Central govern- 
ment is absolute; (b) Local government, democratic. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


I. The competing claims of European nations to North America. 
Basis of these claims. The enforcement of England’sclaim. The extinction 
of other claims. 

II. Motives and Methods of English colony planting. 
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III. What tended to unite the Colonies? What to keep them apart ? 

REFERENCES :—Life of Columbus, Winsor. Life of Columbus, Lord. 
La Salle and the discovery of the Great West, Parkman. Discovery of 
America, Fiske. Conquest of Mexico, Prescott. English Colonies in 
America, Lodge. Old Times in the Colonies, Coffin. Articles on Colonial 
Life printed in the Century for ’87 and ’88, by E. Eggleston. The Colonies, 
by Thwaites. 

IV. Causes and the Progress of the movement for Independence. 

_ REFERENCES:—Formation of the Union, Hart. War of Independence, 
Fiske. Lifeof Washington, Lodge—(American Statesmen.) Autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin. The Declaration of Independence. Frothingham’s 
Rise of the Republic. 7 

V. Attempts to secure anefficient government and the formation of 
the Constitution; (a) government during the Revolution, (b) weakness of 
the Articles of Confederation, (c) the Convention of 1787. 

REFERENCES :—Critical Period of our History, Fiske. Formation of the 
Union, Hart. 

VI. Origin of parties under the Constitution; (a) difficulties in adapt- 
ing the new form of government to the existing conditions, (b) differences 
of opinion as to the function of government, (c) different interpretations 
of the Constitution. 

REFERENCES :—Life of Jefferson, Morse—(American Statesmen.) Life 
of Alexander Hamilton—( American Statesmen). 

VII. History of slavery as a factor in American politics culminating in 
the war of 1861-65. Comparative profitableness of slave labor in the 
North and in the South. Effects of same? The Compromise in the Consti- 
tution. Growth of anti-slavery sentiment at the North. Growth of feel- 
ing at the South that the slave holding interests must acquire more terri- 
tory or secede from the Union. Civil War. Emancipation Proclamation. 
13th, 14th and 15th amendments. The education of thenegro. Thedevel- 
opment of the new South. 

REFERENCES :—Life of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay. William 
Lloyd Garrison, by his children. Wendell Phillips—( American Statesmen. ) 
Anti-Slavery Days, James Freeman Clarke. Rise and Fall of Slave 
Power, Henry Wilson. History of the Negro in America, Williams, Person- 
al Memoirs, U.S. Grant. 

VIII. Growth in prosperity as shown in the increase of Wealth, Com- 
mercial Power, Improved modes of transportation and communication, 
Internal improvements, Inventions, Education, Literature, Arts, Sci- 
ences. 

REFERENCES :—Bryce’s American Commonwealth, Vol. II. Discoveries 
and Inventions of the 19th Century, Routledge. Art in America, S. G. W. 
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Benjamin. Education in the U. S., Boone. How Success is Won, Sarah K. 
Bolton. Articles in the leading Periodicals. 

IX. Causes.and results of the different wars in which the people of the 
United States have been engaged. 

X. The questions of the day. Immigration, socialism, free trade, 
currency question, labor movements, civil service, organizations of charities 
and reforms. 

REFERENCES: Social and Present Day Questions, Farrar. Our Coun- 
try, Strong. American Citizen, Dole. Socialism and the American Spirit, 
Gilman. Socialism of To-day, Laveleye. Economy of Industry, Marshall. 
How the other Half Lives, Riis. Ai, Daniel. Prisoners and Paupers, Boies. 
Emigration and Immigration, R. M. Smith. Articles in Leading Period- 
icals. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Functions of the Legislative, the Executive and the Judicial depart- 
ments of the government—nationai and state. 

Composition of the legislative department, mode of determining repre- 
sentative districts represented in the State Legislature and in the House of 
Representatives; qualifications of voters for members of the State Legis- 
lature; Representatives; U. S. Senators. Qualifications for these 
offices, length of term; when elected; vacancies, how filled? The most 
important povrers of Congress; of the State Legislature. Different steps 
in the enactment of laws in Congress; in the State Legislature. Part 
played by committees in the enactment of laws. 

Officers of the legislative bodies, how chosen? 

What powers have the Assembly and House of Representatives not 
possessed by the State Senate and the U. S. Senate respectively ? 


Nature of executive power. How do the qualifications for Governor 
differ from those for President? Why? 

How is each elected? For what term? Howremovable? Vacancy, 
how filled? Powerof the executivein legislation. Most important powers 
of the executive—state and national. Steps in order in the nomination of 
President, Governor, Members of the U. S. Senate, House of Representa- 
tives, State Senate, Assembly, and County officers. 

How is the money obtained which is necessary for paying the expenses 
of the national government, the state government, and the county govern- 
ment? 

The principal courts, national and state, their relation to each other. 
Classes of casestried ineach. Rightsof a person when on trial in the courts. 

Common law as distinguished from statute law. 
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Provisions of the State Constitution relating to education; to the 
establishment and maintenance of charitable and penal institutions, 

What has the legislative done for the care of defective and criminal 
classes? 

U.S. Constitution and State Constitution, how amended? Scope and 
purpose of the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments. 

Most important amendment to the State Constitution. Action of the 
Supreme Court of the State on the Gerrymander. 

Students should study the text of the national and state constitutions 
with care and should read some book like Fiske’s Civil Government, or 
Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government. 


GEOGRAPAY. 


Relief terms; outline terms; making of soil; carrying forces; changes , 
in contour and relief forms. Drainage; storage waters andrunning waters. 
Heat in the atmosphere; source. Winds; work and commercial value. 
Currents, commercial value. Climate affected by latitude, altitude, winds, 
currents, nearness to bodies of water; influence on man; climatic belts; 
animal and plant life. Commercial value of principal animals and plants. 

Relative positions of Jand and water masses, of politica] divisions. 
Manners, customs, occupations and social condition of the peoples of differ- 
ent countries, Great commercial routes between different countries and 
between the different parts of the same country. 

Location of great cities which are important as educational, industri- 
al, or, art centers, or because of historical associations. 

Show kow their influence as centers of educational, industrial, artistic 
or historical influence has urisen and, in a general way, its extent. 

Location of production areas, where the great staples are found which 
minister to the wants of man; production, distribution and exchange of 
these staples. Necessity for and development of trade and commerce. Its 
influence upon the individual man, upon rural communities, upon cities and 
nations. 

Special attention to the geography of the United States and Wisconsin. 

In this work remember that man is always the central figure. 

The location of mountains and plains, gulfs, lakes andrivers, cities and 
political divisions is of no importance except’ as their influence on man’s 
condition, interests and activities is shown. 

In the presence of a new fact in geography let the questions be,—how 
does it affect man’s interests? How has it affected them in the past? How 
will it affect them in the future? What is its relation to other facts? 
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Mathematical geography. Definition. Shape of the earth; proofs. 
Dimensions. Lines of position, equator, parallels, meridians, latitude and 
longitude, how reckoned; highest degree; prime meridian; lengths of degrees. 

Yearly motion: inclination of axis; constant parallelism; angle of sun’s 
rays; revolution round the sun; change of seasons; fixing of tropics and 
polar circles. Orbit, ecliptic. 

Daily motion: circle of illumination; rotation upon the axis; change 
of day and night; length of day at equator; length of day at poles: influ- 
ence of variationin length of day and night upon the seasons. Zones; 
hemispheres ; dividing lines; date line. | 


READING. 


Students should be able to read readily and intelligently in any 
of the English text-books used in the High Schools. The ability to compre- 
hend and express the thought embodied in the words of an arithmetic, a 
geography, an algebra, or a work on physics or botany is essential. 

The student should also be able to read intelligently, and with good 
expression such works as are mentioned under ‘‘Literature,’’ which see. 


LITERATURE. 


Select and read one novel from the following: A Hazard of New For- 
tunes, Howells. Thro’ One Administration, Burnett. House of the Seven ‘ 
Gables, Hawthorne. Window in Thrums, Barrie. Dr. Sevier, Cable. 

Read Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle, Irving. 

Criticism and Fiction, Howells; Studies in Literature, Mabie. 

Select and read one drama by Shakespeare. 

Select and read one of the following: Conquest of Mexico, Prescott. 
Critical Period of American History, Fiske. Life of Lincoln. 

Select and read one poem from each group. 


TENNYSON. 


Pen Portraits. Group1, The Gardener’s Daughter. Sir Galahad. Ida 
(Princess). Arthur, from Idyls of the King. 


ce “se ce “e 


Elaine, 


cc éeé oe 


Guinevere, 
Launcelot, a ater os 
Selected Lyrics. Group 2. Break, Break, Break. The Brook. Charge 
ofthe Light Brigade. Lotus Eaters. St. Agnes. Lockesley Hall. 
Favorite Idyls. Group 8. Morte d’Arthur. Guinivere. Elaine.. The 


Holy Grail. 
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LONGFELLOW. 


Long Poems. Group 4. Evangline. The Song of Hiawatha. Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. 
WHITTIER. 


Long Poems. Group5. Mogg Megone. The Witch’s Daughter. Snow 
Bound. 


RHETORIC. 


The elements of Rhetoric as found in Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric, or 
an equivalent text book. 

Practice in accurate, clear, concise, and ready expression of thought. 

GRAMMAR. . 

The parts of speech; rules for capitals; a few simple rules for spelling ; 
the noun and classes of nouns; cases of nouns; the genders; plural number 
and possesive case; important exceptional plurals. 

Classes of pronouns; forms of pronouns; number, gender and person 
of pronouns; agreement with the antecedent. 

Classes of adjectives; comparison; important irregular forms. 

Tense forms of irregular verbs; voice; the indicative and imperative 
modes; participles and infinitives in their common uses. Agreement of the 
verb with its subject. 

Classes of adverbs; comparison; common irregular forms. 

Classes of conjunctions; their uses in compound and complex sentences. 

Prepositions and phrases. 

Important rules of syntax. © 

Rules for punctuation; comma, period, question mark, semicolon, 
colon, dash, parenthesis, quotation marks, hyphen. Subject and predicate 
of a sentence. Object and attribute; adjective and adverbial modifiers 
connectives; independent parts; clauses; compound and complex sentences 
analysis of sentences. 

It is far more important that the student shall be able to speak and 
write readily and correctly than that he shall know what is embraced in 
the foregoing outline. It is important that he shall be able to use language 
correctly and if he is to be a teacher, to know why it is correct. 


Outline of Work. 





NORMAL SCHOOL. 





DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
L. D. HARVEY. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

The student is led to observe and study mental phenomena for the pur- 
pose of discovering how the laws of mental growth are obtained and how 
applied to teaching and to framing courses of study. Among the topics 
discussed are: Physical conditions in mental activity; conditions and 
causes for mental development; cultivation of the powers and faculties; 
meaus to be used in the development of the senses, of the intellect, of the 
emotional nature, of the will. Special consideration is given to the practi- 
cal applications of the psychology of attention, habit forming, and will 
training. 

The chief purpose is to have the student learn to use his powers and to 
observe his own psychical operations and those of children so asto arriveat 
a simple but clear conception of what modern psychology as related to 
education means. 

Texts: Sully, Gordy, McLellan, Carpenter. 

HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

Among the topics considered with such thoroughness as the time will 
admit are the following: 

The educational ideas of the ancient and medieval civilizations and 
the lessons to be gained from them. 

The causes of the Renaissance; its effects on education. 

The reformers, Comenius, Montaigne, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Spencer. 

Discussion of the evolution of the present system of national and 
secular education, and of those principles that may be regarded 
as forming the science of education. 

Texts. Quick’s Educational Reformers, with supplemental readings in 
Browning’s Educational Theories, and Painter's History of Education. 

For the study of the science of education the following worksare used: 
Spencer’s Education, Bain’s Science of Education, Rosenkranz’s Philosophy 
of Education, Payne’s Contributions to the Science of Education. 
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In connection with this subject a course of lectures will be given upon 
the economics of school work, organization, management, and method in 
teaching. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


Necessity of supervision; two kinds of school work, devising and doing; 
the supervisor not a mere business manager; peculiarities of the graded 
system; the art cf grading in the country, in the village, in the city; gen- 
eral supervision by a village principal who must also teach; relations of the 
principal to the teachers, to the pupils, to the board, to the public; order 
in and around buildings; selection of teachers; teachers meetings; courses of 
study; text-books; programs; assigning pupils to grades and making pro- 
motions; promoting teachers with pupils, how far advantageous; single 
and double grades; use and abuse of system; records, reports, etc.; different 
kinds of high schools, aims of each and classification in same; county super- 
vision. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY AND HISTORY. | 
CHARLES H. CHAPMAN. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Why the United States came to be an English speaking nation. 

Social and industrial development from the colonial period to the pres- 
ent time. 

Political and financial movements traced in their development and 
effect upon the national life. 

Territorial development of the United States. 

Texts: Johnson, Ridpath, Barnes. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


Elements that enter into modern civilization. 

Beginnings of monarchy. 

Development of centralized power. 

Conflicts between centralized powers. (Balance of power.) 

Growth of material prosperity, education, and the spirit of liberty 
among the people. 

Conflicts between centralized powers and the people. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Study of local government. Relation of State Government to Federal 
Government. History of the development of our present forms of Govern- 
ment. 
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Comparison of the State Constitution with that of the United States. 
Texts; Young, Wright, and Morey. For advanced class, Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


1. Fundamental notions of Value, Wealth, Labor and Capital. The 
three forces or factors that enter into the production of wealth. Advant- 


ages, disadvantages and limitations of division of labor. 

2. The Mechanism of Exchange: Various forms of currency; banking 
functions; bi-metalism. Some common errors in regard to money consid- 
ered. Regulation of production and exchange by legislative enactment, and 
popular fallacies respecting the same. Natureandcause of panics. Law of 
supply and demand. Effects and limits of competition. 

3. Distribution of products: Rent; imterest, natural and legal rate; 
usury laws. Profits on capital and on business. Wages, real and nominal, 
of skilled and unskilled labor; of men and women. Co-operative societies. 
Trades unions and strikes. Principles and methods of taxation. Revenues. 
of the State and of the United States. 

4. The use of wealth: Productive and unproductive consumption. 
Economic significance of luxury. Subsistence and population. 

Debates upon topics pertaining to this study encouraged, and student 
led to read both sides of disputed questions. 

Texts: Laughlin, Walker. 





ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


MAE E. SCHREIBER. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Review of the essentials of English Grammar, with such exercises in 
sentential analysis and parsing as will aid the student in interpreting the 
language of others and in the proper expression of his own thoughts. 


COMPOSITION. 

Examination of descriptions, narratives, expositions, and argumenta- 
tions, by standard authors, with a viewto discover the underlying laws 
of composition and the ways of applying those laws. Choice portions of 
literature are memorized throughout the entire course in English. Exer- 
cisesin imitating, reproducing, and composing descriptions, narratives, 
expositions and argumentations. To train students to talk clearly, accur- 
ately and fluently before a class and elsewhere, a large portion of the 
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work is oral. Special attention is given to story telling. To show the 
place of the story in school work, the purposes in telling it, its adaptation 
to those purposes, and the method of utilizing it. 


RHETORIC. 


Study of diction and rhetorical figures based upon an examination of 
good literature. Exercises in detecting figures and constructing the same. 
Criticism of different forms of composition as found in the works of stand- 
ard authors and the best periodical literature. Such criticism based upon. 
the work in composition. 


LITERATURE. 


The aimin this subject is to cultivate in students a taste for good liter- 
ature, and an appreciation of it by reading and studying such literature 
rather than by studying about literature and authors. In so far as a study 
of the history of literature and the biography of authors will aid in accom- 
_ plishing this purpose it will be pursued, but no further. 


LIBRARY READING. 


In addition to the regular class work in literature each student is ex- 
pected to do systematic reading throughout the entire course of two years. 
Courses in special Literature, History, Economics, Sociology, Science, 
Pedagogy, and Current Events are offered from which the students may 
select. Weekly conferences with the teacher are held and the aim is to make 
the reading not a burden, but a meansof cultureandasourceofpleasure. In 
carrying out this work, students have free access tothe books in the Pub- 
lic Library of the city of Milwaukee. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND LATIN. 


IN. MITCHELL. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, algebra and geometry are reviewed from the standpoint of 
the teacher; discussion of methods and appliances being made a promti- 
nent feature of the work. 

Arithmetic.—In this review attention is directed to the science rather 
than to the art of Arithmetic. The effort is made to lead to a grasp of 
principles rather than to a short cut to results. How and when Arithmetic 
should be taught as an art. 
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Algebra.—This review is made to cover the following subjects: Nota- 
tion, numerical processes, simple equations, theory of exponents, radicals, 
quadratics, theory of equations, series and logarithms. 

Geometry.—The review is designed to cover solid Geometry, including 
lines, planes, angles, prisms, cylinders, pyramids, cones, and the sphere, 
together with such work in plane Geometry as the class may need. Em- 
phasis is given to original and sight work. 

Texts: Wentworth’s Arithmetic, Well’s Algebra, Wentworth’s 
Geometry. 

REGULAR LATIN COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


First TERM:—Cicero’s Orations against Catiline. Special reference to 
construction, word lists and style, with exercises in prose composition. 

SECOND TERM:—Sallust’s Catiline, Vergil—three or more books, with 
prosody. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

First TERM:—Livy—Book 21. Prose composition. 

SECOND TERM:—Cicero De Amicitia, De Senectute. 

The following advanced Latin Course is offered to those prepared to 
enter it, and who desire to continue the study of Latin: 


ADVANCED LATIN COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 
First TERM :—Livy—Book 21, or Book 22. 
SECOND TERM:—Cicero De Amicitia. De Senectute. 
SENIOR YEAR. 


First TERM:—Horace, Odes and Satires, with prosody. 
SECOND TERM :—Epistles De Arte Poetica, Quintilian. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 





CHARLES PA SINNOTT: 


Zoology.—Each student is provided with a place at the laboratory 
table and with material for work. Typical animals are dissected and their 
organs compared with reference to function and structure. The knowledge 
thus acquired in the laboratory is then used in the classification of animals. 
Elementary lessons on animals are outlined and discussed with reference 
to matter and methods of teaching to be employed in the lower grades. 
Texts: Colton’s Practical Zoology, Orton's Comparative Zoology. 
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Botany.—The plant is studied first as a whole and then in its parts. 
The embryo development of several plants is observed and thus an idea of 
the history of plant life acquired. Plants and their parts are compared. 
their differences and resemblances noted, and the functions of organs deter- 
mined. Work in structural and cryptogamic botany is planned for those 
who are prepared for it. 

The study of the flora of Milwaukee is taken as fully as the time will 
permit, each student analyzing and-mounting specimens, Texts: Gray’s 
School and Field Book. 

Physics.—The work in physics is, as far as possible, experimental. The 
pupil’s attention is directed to a careful observation of facts, and to cor- 
rect inferences from these observations. The experimental work is done 
mainly by the students, and they are held to legitimate conclusions from 
the results they obtain. Many of the experiments are chosen with refer- 
ence to their adaptability to elementary work in the common schools. 
Special attention is given to the construction and use of simple apparatus. 
Opportunity for more advanced work in physical measurements will be of- 
fered to those who are qualified for it. Texts: Avery’s Elements of Natural 
Philosophy; Chute’s Practical Physics; Worthington's Laboratory Practice. 

Chemistry.—Fully one-half of the time given to this subject is spent in 
the laboratory, where each pupil is furnished with the necessary apparatus 
for individual work. Observations and inferences are recorded, and the 
recitation work is based upon the laboratory experience and collateral read- 
ing. The course includes a descriptive study of the common elements and 
their compounds, the chemistry of combustion, decay, fermentation, res- 
piration, food, dyeing, bleaching, poisons, metals; chemical theory and 
nomenclature; qualitative analvsis and special advanced work for those 
prepared for it. 


Texts: Shepard’s Elements of Chemistry. Wiliams’ Chemistry. Ap- 
pleton’s Young Chemist. 


GEOLOGY. 


The common rock making minerals are studied, each student being fur- 
nished with an individual collection and required to note the physical and 
chemical properties of each mineral. 

The effects of the atmospheric, aqueous, organic and igneous agencies 
upon the earth’s crust are noted, anda general classification of rocksis made 
according to their mineral composition, arrangement and origin, and the 
subsequent changes to which they have been subjected are determined. 

The progress of continental and organic development in geologic time, 
as shown by the fossil remains in the crust, is studied in as much detail as 
the time will permit. 


t 
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As much work as possible is done in the field, and all is made to bear 
directly upon the'subject of geography. 
Text: Dana’s Text-Book of Geology. 


TECHNICS AND METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


This work-has for its purpose the training of students to doelementary 
work in the science of common things, in the lower departments of graded 
schools. The scope of the work will include a determination of what is to 
be taught, How to teach it, and the preparation of material and appliances 
to be used in teaching it. . 

In Zoology, Botany and Geology the professional work concerns the 
educational value of the study as tending to cultivate the observing fac- 
ulties, and to lay the foundation, by means of comparison and classifica- 
tion, for the habit of inductive reasoning. 


THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 


MARGARET E. CONKLIN. 


Consideration of the general ends of education; the means to secure 
those ends. Study of, (a) The bases upon which instruction should rest; 
(b) ends at which instruction should aim; (c) methods which instruction 
should follow. 

Relation bet ween analysis and synthesis as fundamental powers of mind. 

Relation between Knowledge, Feeling and Will. 

Discussion of educational maxims. 

The Art of Questioning: 

Importance of the art; 

Its principles; 

Its practice considered in relation to, 
The Objects of Questioning; 
The Qualifications of the Questioner; 
The matter and form of Questions; 
The matter and form of Answers. 

Some attention given to special methods and devices in common school 
work, viz.: Primary Reading, Reading in upper grades; Primary Spelling; 
Primary Arithmetic and Objective work; use of Mental Arithmetic and 
Objective work in introducing a new subject in Arithmetic; Primary 
Geography; Map Study and Map Drawing; Primary Language and the 
study of Grammar. 


General Information. 


HISR@ Rye. 


The Wisconsin State Normal School located in Mil- 
waukee was authorized by an act of the Legislature passed 
in 1880. The grounds and building, provided by the city 
of Milwaukee at an expense of fifty-three thousand dollars, 
were presented to the State in May, 1885, and were ac- 
cepted by the Board of Regents June 4th, of the same year. 
The school was formally opened on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember following. 


PURE @ SECO Ee sGiOG@ia 


‘‘“The exclusive purpose and objects of each normal 
school,’’ as expressed in the statute, ‘‘shall be the instruc- 
tion and training of persons, both male and female, in the 
theory and art of teaching and in all the various branches 
that pertain to.a common school education, and in all sub- 
jects needful to qualify for teaching in the public schools; 
also to give instruction in the fundamental law of the United 
States, and of this state, in what regards the rights and 
duties of citizens.”’ 

The primary purpose of this school is to give thorough 
professional training to teachers. When the high schools of 
the state discharge their function in giving adequate and 
thorough academic training, the normal school can confine 
itself to legitimate professional work. In maintaining this 
school on the basis of high school preparation, it is assumed 
that adequate training may be obtained in the high schools. 
It is the intention to emphasize the importance of sound 
academic training before beginning professional work, and to 
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encourage the high schools to prepare students for the 
normal schools. A prominent purpose is to furnish those 
who are already in the profession, but who feel the need of 
broader and more thorough preparation for their work, an 
opportunity to fit themselves for something better than they 
have attained. In short, to meet the present urgent demand 
for higher professional training for teachers is the mission of 
the State Normal School at Milwaukee. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Superior advantages are offered to the students of this 
Normal School by reason of its location in the metropolis of 
the state. The varied interests, industries and opportunities 
to be found in a city with nearly a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants cannot fail to have a high educational value. 
The Milwaukee Public Library with nearly 70,000 volumes, 
the Layton Art Gallery and the Natural History Museum are 
available for use and observation. Churches of all religious 
denominations extend a hearty welcome to the students. 
The opportunities of attending lectures, concerts and art 
entertainments of a high order are not insignificant as 
elements of culture. 

The advantage of contact with teachers of character 
and enterprise in a large school system can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Students who are recommended by the Faculty 
as capable of teaching are occasionally employed in the city 
schools, and receive for their services the salary of substitute 
teachers. The public schools, therefore, as well as the Model 
School, furnish exceptional advantages for practice in teach- 
ing, and for obtaining an acquaintance with various methods 
of discipline, management and instruction. 





LOCATION. 


The Normal School building is situated on an eligible 
and commanding site at the corner of Wells and Eighteenth 
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streets. It was chosen by the Regents as one of the most 
attractive points in Milwaukee, and at the same time easily 
accessible from all parts of the city. 

The arrangement of the building for school purposes is 
acknowledged to be excellent. There is water on every floor. 
The building is heated throughout by steam. Every room 
is well lighted and ventilated. The physical and chemical 
rooms are well supplied with suitable tables, bowls, gas and 
water, for laboratory purposes, giving opportunity for indi- 
vidual work by the students. 





SCIEN FI AIC INSEE RU CON: 


An effort is made to emphasize the practical value of 
scientific instrnction to the teacher and its proper recog- 
nition in the theories of education. The student is led to 
find causes of phenomena, and to cultivate the power of 
leading others to see these causes and the deduced laws. 
He is made familiar with apparatus. He is required to test 
principles by personal manipulation of the instruments. 
Two large rooms furnished for this purpose are set apart for 
laboratory work in physics and chemistry, with appliances 
placed within the reach of the students for their use. 





MANUAL. TRAINING. 


A workshop well furnished with benches and wood- 
working tools is provided for the use of the school. An 
instructor thoroughly trained in the Swedish system of 
Sloyd, or elementary wood-working, is employed to give 
instruction to Model School pupils, and to students in the 
Normal department who desire to fit themselves to take 
charge of similar work in the public schools, or to construct 
such simple pieces of apparatus as may be used by them to 
illustrate the action of physical laws. 

During the year 1893-94, pupils in the third and fourth 
grades of the Model School will take daily work m manual 
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training as a part of their regular school work. It will not 
be regarded as an extra study, as a place will be made for it 
on the program by eliminating some other work from the 
course of study for these grades. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Physical vigor is insisted on as a necessary condition of 
success in the work of the school. The faculty reserves the 
right of limiting studies to the normal expenditure of 
physical energy, and of directing the students in that which 
will develop the mind and body harmoniously. An instruc- 
tor is employed for the special purpose of giving attention 
to the physical training of the students and of imparting 
instruction in free bodily movements, calisthenics and gym- 
nastics. The school building is well provided with dumb- 
bells, bar-bells, wands, Indian clubs and chest-bars. 





DRAWING AND VOCAL MUSIC. 


Every student is required to take a course in drawing 
before graduation. Both mechanical, facility and proper 
methods of presentation are desirable. All students are 
required to take a course in vocal music. Persons who can- 
not sing well often become good instuctors in music. 


DEC TUKES, 
It is a part of the plan of the school to have a course of 
lectures on various topics of interest delivered before the . 
students each year. 





THEYMODEESS@GHOOM 


The Model School’is organized on the basis of a 
thoroughly classified graded school. Each room accommo- 
dates not more than forty pupils, and is under the charge 
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of an experienced teacher, who is held personally respon- 
sible for the instruction and for the advancement of her 
pupils in accordance with the most approved principles of 
education. During certain periods of the day the Model 
School is used by students for observation of the work done 
by the regular teachers; at others it is used for the puzpose 
of training teachers to teach. It is the aim to exemplify in 
this school for children the best methods of instruction; to 
have its course adjusted to the age and abilities of the chil- 
dren, and the studies arranged so as to give each its proper 
amount of consideration without neglecting anything that 
is necessary for the early education of the child. 





BOOKS. 


The students of the Normal School are supplied with all 
necessary text-books at a rental of three dollars a year. 

Text-books are also furnished in the Model School at the 
following rental per term: - 


Grammars TAGES oer eee Utne an ehectiletece $1.00 
AHLCETICAIACE GIRO CSi Rage saceee pen a eet Check aan canola 7O 
Perinat ys Grad CS arcsec teres hee see ta son ca ase aves eae 50 


Books will be furnished at cost to those who prefer to 
own them. By misuse, abuse or loss of books, the pupil will 
incur a fine commensurate with the injury done. 

Hereafter, a fee of fifty cents will be collected from each 
student in the Normal department at the beginning of each 
term, and will be used in furnishing periodicals for the read- 
ing room. 

Books of reference may be obtained for consultation 
either at the school reference-library oratthe Public Library, 
located a short distance from the Normal School. The 
assistance rendered by the Public Library, with its excellent 
_ equipment of works on literature, art and history, is invalu- 
able. The students of the Normal School have thus placed 
at their disposal the best authorities extant upon any sub- 
ject of investigation. 
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The thanks of the teachers and students are due to Miss 
West, the librarian of the Public Library and to Miss Stearns, 
her assistant, for the many courtesies extended to the 
school during the year. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


There are abundant opportunities for obtaining good 
board and rooms. Rates are very reasonable considering 
the location of the school and the advantages and superior 
comforts incident to city life. The expenses of living need | 
not exceed four dollars per week. Information concerning 
localities in which board and rooms may be found will be 
furnished by the President. 


AID TO STUDENTS: 


For the aid and encouragement of those who may need 
pecuniary assistance, and who show themselves worthy and 





promising as teachers, opportunities are offered to earn 
something by teaching occasionally as substitutes in the 
city schools or in the evening schools. In addition to this a 
loan fund has been established by the Alumni Association by 
means of which worthy students may he assisted. 





READING ROOM. 


The reading room contains the principal newspapers, 
monthly magazines andeducational journals. It issustained 
by the students and faculty and is an important auxiliary to 
the school. 

List of Magazines on file in the Reading Room. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


MONTHLY. 
The Forum, Century, 
St. Nicholas, Popular Science Monthly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, ; Art Amateur, 


Popular Science News, Nineteenth Century, 
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Atlantic Monthly, North American Review, 
Wide Awake, Teachers’ Institute, 
Education, Western Teacher, 
American Teacher, Public School Journal, 
Musical Record, Popular Educator, 
Harper's Monthly, Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Review of Reviews, Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 
Primary Education, 

WEEKLY. 
Harper’s Weekly, Youth's Companion, 
The Nation, Journal of Education, 
Intelligence, School Journal, 
Week’s Current, The Christian Union, 

Critic: 
DAILY. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee Journal, 


Chicago Herald. 


PLEREWA RK Wro@ Cli ine 


The Normal Lyceum, a literary society supported by the 
young men and women of the school, holds its regular ses- 
sions on Friday evenings. These meetings have proved 
highly beneficial as a means of cultivating a talent for liter- 
ary work and public discussion, and as aschool of parlia- 
mentary practice. Membership is voluntary, but students 
are encouraged to become members. Asa rule thestrongest 
students are active workers in the society. 





TUITION: 


No tuition is charged the members of the Normal depart- 
ment who express their intention to follow the profession 
of teaching. Others desiring the advantages of the school 
but not intending to teach, or such as do not show satis- 
factory evidence of teaching ability are charged tuition. 

Tuition in every case is paid in advance and for the 
entire term, at the following rates per week: 
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First. and Servo nd Grades >. cick sere eno siaaeeascseesasneen Meee te 20 Cents 

Third and F OUr tAiGradesc ie seo ssaa nett on eee eee 20 Cents 

Fut h and Sixt HGrades.1ve CR isor esa lds oie dic sate aes 25 Cents 

Seventh and Bight lh Grades ..)02...5.ccesensseons satees vances? 30 Cents 

Normal ScHooTHen eines ret tack edhe ree scacanesce, Sern eee 75 Cents 
GRADUATION. 


The university plan of graduation is followed. This 
permits the student to complete his course at any time that 
his fitness to teach has been made evident to the Faculty. 
The diploma has been conferred in several instances during 
the scholastic year as wellas atits close. When issued it leg- 
ally qualifies the holder to teach in any public school in the 
state for one year, after which it may be countersigned by 
the State Superintendent when it becomes an unlimited State 
Certificate. 

The following is the regulation of the Board of Regents 
concerning graduation. 


No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a member. 
of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who 
is less than ninteen years of age, but a certificate of attendance may be 
granted by the President of a Normal School to any person who shall have 
been a member of such school for one term, provided that in his judgment 
such certificate is deserved. 

Hereafter persons completing the course before the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Board of Regents will be reported as 
members of the class of the preceding year. Those com- 
pleting the course after the February meeting and before 
June will be classified with the class graduating in June. 


ADVICE TO CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION. 


1. Read this catalogue carefully and note the require- 
ments for admission and the outline of work required for 
graduation. 
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2. Determine to make thorough preparation before en- 
tering. Defects, if they exist, will certainly manifest them- 
selves, and may interfere seriously with the successful com- 
pletion of the course in the time pvescribed. 

3. Resolve to enter the school with the purpose of 
undertaking only as much as can be done well, and without 
injury to your health. 

4. Give particular attention to penmanship, reading, 
spelling and composition work. It is very desirable that 
Etymology also should be thoroughly studied before ent?r- 
ing. In all these particulars there is much to be desired of 
most persons applying for admission, some graduates of 
high schools even admitting that they havenever written an 
essay before entering the Normal School. Prepare to show 
by examination, that you can: 

a. Write a neat and legible business letter. 
b. Spell correctly the vocabulary of adaily newspaper 
and of ordinary text books. 

5. Read as much good literature and history as possible, 
and read carefully and thoughtfully. 

6. Prepare to be admitted at the beginning of the year 
and to continue to the end. The gain of a month’s salary 
in teaching will rarely compensate for the loss sustained by 
not taking the class work regularly. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following regulations have been established by the 


Board of Regents: 

First— Each Assembly District in the State shall be entitled to eight 
representatives in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the rep- 
resentation to which an Assembly District is entitled, such vacancy may be 
filled by the President and Secretary of the Board. 

Second—Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the County 
Superintendent of the County, or if the County Superintendent has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the City Superintendent 
of the city in which the candidate may reside. The candidate shall be at 
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least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health, and good moral charac- 
ter. Each person so nominated shall receive a certificate setting forth his 
name, age, health, and character, and a duplicate of such certificate shall 
be immediately sent by the Superintendent to the Secretary of the Board, 
(W. D. Parker, Madison.) 

Third—Upon presentation of such certificate to the President of a 
State Normal School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction 
of the President, and if found qualified to enter the Normal School, in re 
spect to learning, (graduates of Free High Schools and Colleges are ad- 
mitted upon their diplomas, without examination) he may be admitted 
after furnishing such evidence of good health and good moral character as 
the President may require, and after subscribing to the following declaration: 

[yeas teersarsh eaasedeesseuertesnadeneeetusrensaasnarde , do hereby declare that my purpose 
in entering this State Normal School is to fit myself for the profession of 
teaching, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the public 
schools of the State. 

Fourth—No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, 
nor who is less than nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance 
may be granted by the President of a Normal School to any person who 
shall have been a member of such school one term, previded that, in his 
judgment, such certificate is deserved. 





Graduates. 





As the number of graduates of the school increases and they are ealled 
to more distant fields of labor than in the first years, the necessity of re- 
porting any change of address becomes more apparent. It is very desira- 
ble that each graduate should report to the President every year, by letter 
or by postal card, stating what changes have been made by promotion, by 
marriage or by removal. 





1886. 
OS LCOM IY EO CC/) eu 
Appleyarde, Emma Louise, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Chase, Mary Belle, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Culligan, Lucy Camilla, (Mrs. G. H. Krock) Milwaukee 
Cunningham, Agnes Maria, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Epstein, Tillie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Follett, Mary Frances, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Foulkes, Viola Marguerite, (Mrs. Theodore B. Olsen) Milwaukee 
Haase, Laura, (Mrs. Kramer) Madison 
Hughes, Minnie Beddoes. (Mrs. George Daggett) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Malloy, Kittie B., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Olsen, Ida, Teacher, Milwaukee 
O’Sullivan, Elizabeth J., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Reynolds, Lillian Frances, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Rogers, Emma Adelaide, (Mrs. Edwin A. Dickinson) Chicago, IIl. 
Worms, Jessie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Aebelit 
‘“We study with light to bless with light.”’ 
Bergen, George B., Teacher, High School, Elgin, Ill. 
Clarke, Susie G., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Clarke, Maggie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Cooke, Mary E., (Mrs. Edward F. Capron) Chicago, Ill. 
Doerfier, Anna F., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Fuchs, Theresa, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Hines, Maggie, ; Teacher, Milwaukee 
Hood, Gertrude, Teacher, High School, | Ripon, Wis. 


Leyser, Minnie B., Teacher, Milwaukee 
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Newman, Sarah, 

Nichols, Lyda P., 

Pfoertch, Dina, Teacher, 

Riley, Eva E., (Mrs. Charles A. Butler) 
Stearns, Lutie E., Public Library, 


O'Sullivan, Eugenia, Teacher, 

Tomelty, Mary, Teacher, 

Zahl, Lydia M., Teacher, 
1888. 


“‘Ad Astra.” 
Apple, Rebecca C., 


Booth, Marion, Teacher, 
Cole, Gertrude E., Teacher, 
Comstock, Jessie H., Teacher, 
Dehm, Lena M., Teacher, 
Desmond, Mary J., Teacher, 
Dietz, Lillie D., Teacher, 
*Farrall, Jennie. 

Foulkes, Eugenia M., Teacher, 
[ioenes, Jacob E., Teacher, 
Loewenmeyer, Emily, Teacher, 
McCormack, Nellie R., Teacher, 
McDowell, Fannie E., Teacher, 


Paine, Edith G., 
Parkes, Annie B,, 


(Mrs. John Le Feber) 
(Mrs. W. L. Phillips) 


Pierce, Marion, Teacher, 

Ramaker, Nellie D., Teacher, 

Sivyer, Carrie A., (Mrs. George W. Ferris) 

Sheldon, Carrie A., Teacher, 

Strass, Alice, Teacher, 

Thompson, Mary, Teacher, 
1889. 


“Rowing not Drifting.” 


Ackerman, John H., 


Anderson, Mabel L., Teacher, High School, 


Barber, Katherine, Teacher, 
*Brunst, Clara. 

Froelich, Minnie, Teacher, 
Harley, Katherine C., 

Hauser, Sophie, Teacher, 





*Deceased., 


(Mrs. M. A. Mendelsohn) 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Kansas City 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukce 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukce 


Milwaukce 
Milwaukce 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 





Milwaukee 
Miiwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


East Portland, Ore. 


La Crosse 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwa ukee 
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Lage, Thomas Henry, 


Luebke, Ottilie E., Teacher, 
Meisnest, Frederick Wm., Student, State University, 
Morgan, Elizabeth E.., Teacher, 
(Brien, Bridget Vaughn, Teacher, 
Purdy, Edith A., Teacher, State Normal School, 
Smith, Marietta, B., Teacher, 
Thomas, Emma L., Teacher, 
Waigli, Eleanor, Teacher, 
Walrath, Cornelia R., Teacher, 
Warne, Lucy Adell, Teacher, 
Weltzien, Lena Marie, Teacher, 
1890. 


‘‘To be not to seem.”’ 


Aldrich, Mildred, Teacher, 
Bolton, Frederick E., Student, State University, 
Conant, Jennie C., Teacher, 
Corbitt, Lilian, - Teacher, 


Principal, High School, 
(Mrs. John Frye) 


Couch, Ernest E., 
Davis, Julia, 


Fellows, Jane M., Teacher, 
Foote, Neena, Teacher, ° 
Goetsch, Hattie L., Teacher, Normal School, 


Hallowes, Clara, Teacher, 

Hauser, Daisy, Teacher, 
Student, Chicago University, 
Teacher, High School, 
Student, State University, 


Hegner, Herman F., 
Heideman, Lena, 
Kahlenberg, Louis, 
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Principal, High School, New Richmond, Wis. 


Milwaukee 


Madison, Wis. 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Platteville, Wis. 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee - 


Milwaukee 


Madison, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Milwaukee 


Eagle River, Wis. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Whitewater, Wis. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Milwaukee 
Chicago, Ill. 


Shebovgan, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 


McKillop, Nettie, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Nichols, Mattie A., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Nickey, Minnie E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Paine, Alice C., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Rodee, Nellie M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Sheldon, Nellie J., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Taylor, Ada, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Trask, Katherine B., Teacher, Sioux Falls, South Dak. 
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Arnold, Glenn B., 
Beach, Carrie M., 
Bolton, Herbert E., 
Brugger, Frances M., 
Buell, Harry C., 
Burnham, Anna E., 
Calkins, Mary I., 
Dreutzer, Corrilla C., 
Finan, John J., 
Haisier, Elizabeth C., 
Hanley, Elizabeth A., 
Hegner, Ida E., 
Houlan, Marion C., 
Limberg, Theresa 
O’Leary, Jessie L., 
Palutzke, Bertha, 
Pennell, Elizabeth, 
Pollock, Mary E., 
Ramsey, Susan E., 
Robrahn, Frances, 
Schlundt, Herman, 
Shire, Sarah, 

Smith, Nellie M., 
Stillman, Mary Louise, 
Wright, Jane, 


LS Os, 


‘‘More Beyond.” 
Solicitor, 
Teacher, 

Principal, High School, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, High School, 

Teacher, High School, 

Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 

Student, State University, 
Teacher, | 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 


1892. 


‘* Catch the Sunshine.’’ 


Bloomfield, W. E., 
Borresen, Lilly M. E., 
Broer, Fred. W., 
Burnham, Katherine F., 
Caldwell, Minnie, 
Clark, Amy E., 
Delpsch, Laura L., 
Dittmer, Anna H., 
Ducker, William H., 
Fowler, Lotta B., 
Fuller, Anna B., 


Educational Journalism, 
Teacher, 
Principal of School, 
Teacher, 
Teacher in High School, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Teacher, 
Teacher, 
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Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Fairchild, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Mineral Point, Wis. 
Evarsville, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Racine, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
Miiwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 
La Crosse 
Sheboygan 
Milwaukee 
Baraboo 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
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Fuller, Gertrude, E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Galligan, Cecilia R., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Griffiths, Minna §., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Harris, Alice, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Hill, Henry D., Principal of High School, North Greenfield 
Howard, Mrs. Ellen J., Teacher in High School, Waupun 
Howard, F. C., Principal of High School, Waupun 
Miller, Ida, Reacher Sheboygan 
Peppard, Joseph M., Principal of High School, South Milwaukee 
Rice, Margaret, Teacher in High School, Plymouth 
Rogers, Irma E., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Saveland, Linda C., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Slosson, May, Teacher, Milwaukee 
smith,-Breds];, Supt. of Schools, Juneau County, Mauston 
Staehle, Max, Principal of High School, Port Washingten 
Swinburne, Julia M., Teacher, Milwaukee 
Thomson, Alva A., Teacher in High School, Necedah 
Wackler, Catherine H., Teacher, Baraboo 
Warne, Edna V., ° Teacher, Milwaukee 


Welles, Frances B., Teacher, . Milwaukee 
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CALENDAR 1893-1894. 


Entrance Examination, Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 
School Organized, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1893. 
Winter Vacation begins Dec. 22, 1893. 
Session Resumed Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1894. 


First Term Ends Wednesday, Jan. 31, 1894. 


Second Term Begins Thursday, Feb. 1, 1894. 
Spring Vacation, Easter Week, 1894. 
Graduating Exercises, Wednesday, June 27, 1894. 


Meeting of Alumni, Thursday, June 28, 1894. 





ia 


— CALENDAR 1803-1804. 


~ 
* 


eee Entrance Examination, Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1293. 
- | ee - School Organized, Wednesday, Sept. 


Winter Vacation begins Dec. 22, 1893. . 


S ig ers 


“ ey 


U : Session Resumed Tuesday, és an: 2. 189 


First Term Ends Wednesday, Jan. 


» 


S"Sccond Tecat: Resins “Dhanedaye heed seed 


. 2 Spring Vacation, Easter Week, 1894. ae 


. 


Graduating Exercises, Wednesday, June 27 


% 


| Meeting of Alumni, Thursday, June 28 





